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Se HE observations on which this paper 
; is based were made in Clinton County, 

Ohio, where the Phcebe is one of the 
earliest arrivals from the South. Often there 
is snow and ice after he arrives; but he does 
not seem to mind, and goes to the vicinity of 
the old nesting-site content to be at home 
again. — ~ 

In the spring of 1920 I heard the first 
Phoebe call on March 22. On the twenty- 
eighth, the female was building, but had to 
discontinue her work a few days later on ac- 
count of a heavy snow. March 18 is the 
earliest date I have of the arrival of the 
Pheebe. 

The Phoebe and Wood Pewee are some- 
times confused by inexperienced students. 
The Pheebe is larger and has no wing bars. 
His call is coarser and is uttered twice: the 
first note has a rising inflection, the second 
is shorter. The Pewee’s note is longer drawn 
out and has three syllables, pe-ah-wee. The 
Pheebe arrives earlier, often having her nest 
-, built and eggs in it before the Pewee arrives 
PHEBE from its winter home. 

oe 2 ilinm Crain The spring of 1917 was my first opportunity 
to study the Phcebe in an intimate way. In fact, a pair came to live under 
the same roof with us. I appreciated their confidence and proceeded to give 
them my closest attention from day to day, learning much of their daily 
habits. We were spending the summer on our farm which has an old country 
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house with a wide porch on the south and east sides. There is an old- 
fashioned fireplace with a wide chimney that held dozens of Chimney Swifts. 
There are vines on the porch where a pair of Chipping Sparrows nested, 
and which also gave protection to the Phcebes. 

The south porch was only a few feet from the bank of a creek. A winding 
path led down the hill toa large spring near which grew an immense old elm 
with a thick mossy bed at its foot. The Phoebe discovered the moss, decided 
to build on the south porch on the top of a round rain water spout that went 
from the house to the outside of the porch. It was only a few inches from the 
porch roof and directly above the screen door leading into the screen-porch 
dining-room, which was much in use. 

She began building April 23, first plastering the top and about half way 
down on each side of the spout with mud. Then she carried moss and mud 
together, her mouth so full that the moss stuck out of each side like bushy 
green whiskers. The male never helped, but always stayed near calling Phebe. 
He very often accompanied her on her journeys for building material, but 
always returned empty-handed. Often when he saw her start he would dart 
from his perch up into the air calling Phebe much the same as other birds sing 
their flight song; then down he would come as swift as a rocket and fly away in 
the direction she had gone. 

I sat on the porch where I could get a good view of the nest. At first 
Madame Pheebe was very shy and entered the porch some distance from where 
I sat, but later she flew quite near me, going directly over my head, often 
perching near me before going to the nest. It was then I observed the moss 
and mud carried together. She would stand near the nest, holding the material 
in her mouth and not attempting to build as long as I watched her; but as 
soon as I turned my head she would go to work immediately. Once at work, 
I could watch her until she left for more material without her paying any 
attention to me. 

Three days after she began building, it rained for two days, a part of the 
time a hard driving rain, then slacking to a gentle rain or drizzle. During the 
drizzling and even a part of the time while it was gently raining, she continued 
her work. The hard rain delayed her. After the rain it turned very cool and 
chilly, but this did not interfere with the building. On the twenty-ninth I had 
to leave for two days; the nest was almost finished. I returned on May 2 
to find the nest apparently finished. I had no opportunity to peep 
inside until May 5, and found the nest still wet. The outside was a beautiful 
green mossy cup; the inside did not show so much moss, but showed the mud 
plainly. It was lined with horse-hair, fine grass and a few chicken feathers. 
Inside this wonderful nest were two pinkish white eggs. She had not waited 
for the nest to dry before laying her first egg. 

It required ten days to build the nest and she began laying immediately: 
On the fifth there were two eggs in the nest. She did not stay near the nest 
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during the day, but always came to it in the evening about dark. On May 9, 
it was cold and snowy. On the morning of May 11, some one passed near the 
nest and she flew off, dropping an egg on the floor. This was the third egg, 
six days after the second was laid. 

Again I was away for two days, the twelfth and thirteenth. On the four- 
teenth there were three eggs in the nest and incubation commenced. 
To my knowledge the male never fed her on the nest or relieved her from 
_the brooding. She gathered all the material, built the nest, did all the brooding 
and secured her own food. He was always near, encouraging her with the 
sound of his voice and often accompanied her when she went for food and a 
bath. May 27, two young 
-were hatched, ugly little red 
babies, about as large as the 
tip of a lady’s finger. The 
parents stood on the edge 
of the nest, gazing on those 
babies with apparent pride 
and admiration showing in 
every action. The third egg 
hatched on the twenty- 
ninth, two days later. 

The father’s idle time 
was over; no shirking now; 
there was work he could do 
without objection from his 
wife. From the time the 
eggs were hatched he was a happy, busy father, hardly taking time to eat or 
call. His calling was often done on the wing now instead of his favorite perch. 

The first three days the young were fed by regurgitation, then small soft 
worms were fed, gradually changing to larger things such as moths, dragon 
flies and the soft part of beetles. They were such hungry babies, calling con- 
tinually, and were so well cared for that when they were six days old the nest 
was filled. When they were eight days old the father gave each one an extra 
large feeding. He first brought a large dragon fly. It was too large for the 
baby, so he began poking it down, and the baby struggled and swallowed until 
it disappeared. He flew away, soon returning with a large white moth and 
stood by the nest as if considering, and I expected to see him tear off the wings. 
Instead, he hopped on the side of the nest and began poking it down in the 
same manner as before. The moth was harder to manage, and the baby 
struggled until I thought it was choking, but the father finally left it struggling 
with the wings of the moth sticking out of each side of its mouth. He was gone 
longer this time, returning with a hard-backed beetle which he took to his perch 
and tore off all the hard part, then brought it to the nest. The mother must 
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have been taking a rest, as she did not come near while these important feed- 
ings were taking place. Phcebes are flycatchers, but during the time they are 
feeding the young, much food is taken from the ground. . 

Several days before leaving the nest the young would perch on top of the 
nest and stretch first one wing then the other, then raise and lower both wings 
as if trying them. The last three days the wings were tried many times and 
the parents would flutter and fly near the nest, calling as if urging them to 
leave the nest. 

On the morning of June 13, when the young were seventeen days old, they 
left the nest. I had often held them and had them perch on my finger; so when 
they left the nest neither they nor their parent birds feared me. They flew 
onto the swing and onto the backs of rockers, while I hurriedly set up my 
camera where I could get a good light. On account of the shade of the vines 
and the activity of the birds I could not secure a picture on the porch. I 
placed a limb from the porch to a box, caught them and placed them on the 
limb. One flew away, but the other two posed nicely for the picture. 

At that time I did not know that Phoebes use the same nest over, or I should 
not have disturbed it. I examined it closely to see if I had missed anything 
in the building, but the description I have given is correct. 

In this paper you have the facts; the joy of the intimate study from day to 
day you can only know by actual experience. 

April 23, building commenced; May 3, ‘first egg laid; May 13, brooding 
began; May 27, two young hatched; May 29, one young hatched; June 13, 
young left the nest. Ten days for building; ten days for laying of eggs; fourteen 
days for brooding; seventeen days young are in the nest. In all fifty-one days 
sent three good workers out for the good of our land. 

Three years later I had the opportunity to make another study of the 
Pheebe, but in a different location and under different circumstances. The 
preceding pages tell of the nest-building and something of the food fed to the 
young. The following tell of the development of the young from day to day. 
This nest was built against the side of a sleeper in the basement of an old barn, 
within a few inches of the barn floor. I could not climb up in any way to see 
the inside of the nest. There was a short length board just above the nest which 
I loosened and this gave me a fine opportunity to watch the nest. I placed the 
board back carefully each time. 

The female began her building March 28, six days after I heard their first 
call. On April 5 we had a heavy snow and it was very cold. This delayed her 
building. I was unable to visit the nest again until April 10. The nest looked 
complete, but there were no eggs. I again visited the nest April 22, and found 
six creamy white eggs in the nest. There were no brown markings, neither did 
they have the pink tinge that the others had. May 7 I again visited the nest 
and found six young in the nest with enough down to be two or three days old. 
The development the first five days showed a little more down each day and 
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larger, plumper birds. On May 10 when the young were five days old the down 
was heaviest on top of head and along the center of the back. There were dark 
places in the wings showing that quill feathers were starting. On May 11, 
when they were six days old, the quill feathers were more noticeable and the 
down was heavier on the back. I was unable to visit the nest again until the 
fourteenth. I found the nest overflowing. The babies had grown surprisingly 
in my two days’ absence, the quill feathers were one-half inch in length, and 


‘the ones down the center of the back were almost feathers. On each side of the 


breast creamy white quill feathers had started and the down was heavier on 
the head, looking like a fuzzy cap; the rest of the body was naked. May 1s, 
when they were ten days old, there were gray feathers showing plainly in the 


-wings and down the center of the back. On each side of the breast and under 


parts were creamy yellow feathers. Feathers were starting to grow on the 
legs and the eyes were beginning to open. The last part to feather was the 
center of the breast. 

Several days before leaving the nest, two or more birds had to cling to the 
top of the nest, as there was not room for all. May 21 I was busy with some 
work and did not go to the nest. I heard the call of the father Phoebe and knew 
something unusual was happening. I immediately went to see what caused all 
the excitement and found the family leaving home. The father was wild with 
excitement and flew from barn to house, then to other perches, calling loudly, 
perhaps proudly, that the babies could fly. 

The creek and spring branch were near, and as with the other Phcebes, they 
took them near the water. They stayed near the barn along the spring branch 
in a clump of crab-apple bushes for more than a week, finally going to the 
bushes along the creek. Several weeks later while walking along the creek I 
saw young Phcebes and felt sure, because they were not wild, that they were 
my Pheebes. 

Just three days after the young left the nest the mother carried some new 
moss and placed it around the top of the nest. She did not repair it in any 
other way. On the twenty-ninth she laid her first egg, and on every morning 
for five mornings an egg was laid. Brooding began at once. I visited the nest 
occasionally to see that all was well. On the eighteenth I visited the nest and 
found five young Phcebes in the nest. From past experience I judged that 
they were one day old. 

The father Phoebe I have found is always very much excited when the young 
hatch and also when they leave the nest. The second brood left the nest on 
July 7, when they were twenty days old. The first brood and the ones told of 
in the first paper left the nest when seventeen days old. 

The next spring a pair of Phoebes returned to the same location and the 
female was repairing the nest. We sold our farm and I did not have the oppor- 
tunity for further study, but I sincerely hope they raised eleven more healthy 
young Pheebes to do their share of ridding the air of insect pests. 
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First Brood.—March 28, began building; April 20, brooding began; May 4, 
young hatched; May 14, eyes open; May 21, young left the nest; twenty-four 
days for building and laying; fourteen days for brooding; seventeen days young 
were in the nest. 

Second Brood.—May 23, repaired the nest; May 29, began laying; June 3, 
brooding began; June 17, young hatched; July 7, young left the nest; one day 
to repair the nest; six days until first egg was laid after nest was repaired; five 
days to lay 5 eggs; fourteen days for brooding; twenty days young were in the 
nest. 


The Great Horned Owls of Buffalo Creek 


By FRED J. PIERCE, Winthrop, Iowa 


EVERAL belated snow-storms and much cold weather in late March, 
S 1923, had left our Buffalo Creek woods very wintery in aspect, and made 

the natives wonder if spring-like weather were ever coming. On a hike 
through these snowy woods in the lion-lamb month I came upon the Great 
Horned Owl, who is a rare citizen in my neighborhood. 

At my sudden approach the great brown bird left his perch in a friendly 
tree and flew quickly away, alternately flapping his immense wings and sailing 
along not far above the ground. When he took to the air a great war cry 
swelled from the throats of a band of ever-ready Crows, and they took up the 
pursuit in an excited, angered, and wildly yelling mob. It was ever thus. I 
saw the big Owl on many of my hikes through the thin creek timber, and 
always he was harassed by the flock of wrathful Crows, who either sat in his 
tree in a body or followed him closely as soon as he flew. If, perchance, the 
Owl had shaken off or eluded his tormentors and had found a quiet spot in an 
unknown tree, the dreaded man-shape would ‘often appear; flight on the part 
of the Owl would follow at once, and again he would be forced to run the 
gauntlet of overhead attacks of the Crows. I had often believed that not a 
Crow was in that particular region, yet as soon as the Owl left his perch, a 
Crow’s loud warning caw was sent broadcast, and in no time black forms were 
scurrying from every direction. A large company would soon be organized 
and the one-sided tirade would go on fiercely, sometimes for hours after the 
Owl had alighted. 

The Great Horned Owl sat quietly in his tree on these occasions, glaring at 
the circle of leering faces around him, and watching closely their quick flight 
maneuvers as they swept by as near as possible, though still at safe distance. 
Dozens of times I stalked the Owl and his watchful ‘guards.’ The Crows were 
much less pugnacious and noisy when he sat stoically in a tree, but nevertheless, 
the Owl preferred to fly away in all the Crow-rush and confusion rather than 
allow me to approach too closely. After my most patient work, and when I 
believed I was getting almost near enough to see him closely with my glass, 
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away he would go, with the vociferous Crows bursting from the trees like a 
great swarm of bees. 

Matters continued thus all through the spring months. Hardly a day passed 
that I did not hear the harsh yells of the Crows as they followed the big Owl 
about. It was a source of wonderment to me that he stayed in our creek woods, 
so uncongenial were his surroundings. He must have longed for the seclusion 
of dense timber, his proper environment, but he remained in spite of all trouble 
and handicaps. Perhaps the antics of the Crows amused him; I could not 
think so. I began to wonder if there were not some important reason why he 
continued to live in our woodland. Still, I did not see his mate and I reasoned 
that he was either a confirmed bachelor, renouncing all association with his 
kind, or a derelict husband tired of parental cares. At any rate, he evidently 
retaliated upon his enemies, the Crows. At different places in the woods I 
found the scattered remains of more than one Crow—bits of feathers, feet, a 
bodyless head, and wings, all of which whispered of grim tragedies. In the dead 
of night a fell swoop of feathers, the sinking of mighty talons, a frightened 
squawk, then silence, would write the last page in the book of another Crow’s 
checkered life. Bubo virginianus may be timid and out of place in daytime, 
but when Old Sol has lowered his fiery head below the western horizon and the 
shadows deepen in the woods, he is truly in his element—it is then the Crow’s 
turn to watch out! 

One fine Sunday morning, May 20, I was going through the woods along 
Buffalo Creek, looking for certain individuals of the Warbler horde, then 
migrating through in numbers. I was peering into a leafy canopy when sud- 
denly my eyes fell upon some objects that made me stare in sheer astonish- 
ment. In an ash tree high above my head I saw a bulky nest containing a 
half-grown Owlet and a parent Great Horned Owl sitting beside it. Soon I 
saw another adult Owl nearby. Now I knew why the big Owl had so per- 
sistently remained in the vicinity! Here was the home, the family, and the wife. 

The woods all along Buffalo Creek for miles north and south are very thin 
and probably not more than twenty-five rods wide at any point. The trees 
are principally ash and maple. The spot chosen by the Owls is only a few rods 
from the creek and about twenty-five rods from our house and farm buildings. 
At this point, the belt of trees is perhaps ten rods wide. The nest was placed 
in a small and quite limbless ash tree, about forty feet from the ground, and 
near the top of the tree. This particular tree is at the edge of the tract of trees 
and looks out upon a large pasture where a herd of cattle usually graze. A 
little farther away are meadows and a slough, where Meadowlarks, Bobolinks, 
Vesper and Grasshopper Sparrows build their nests and daily fill the air with 
pleasant music. The Owls certainly did not think of seclusion when they se- 
lected this open and populous region for their home. 

The nest itself was somewhat of a curiosity. Not far from the top of the 
tree the main trunk splits into two branches, these going up almost vertically 
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after leaving it. At the base of these branches there is a convenient crotch, 
where a nest could have been easily placed. However, the large structure was 
wedged between the two limbs about two feet above the crotch, with appar- 
ently nothing other than the bulk and weight of the mass of coarse sticks 
against the two limbs to hold it in place. This unusual position suggested 
much ingenuity in the building of the nest. While the nest might have been 
the work of the Owls, it seems likely that an abandoned Crow nest was appro- 
priated, because it was of typical Crow appearance and Crow nests are num- 
erous in these woods. On the day of discovering the nest, Vance Allyn, my 
companion in bird work, climbed forty or fifty feet into a neighboring maple, 
where he was able to look down into it. The one Owlet was the only occupant 
of the nest, and it seems likely that one young was all there ever was, although 
the laying of but one egg by this species is generally believed to be a rare 
practice. 

Below the tree the ground was littered with pellets—interesting little cast-up 
bundles of what the Great Horned Owls’ powerful organs could not digest. 
Examination of these showed that the Owls’ diet had consisted very largely of 
cottontail rabbits. Masses of bones and rabbit hair were found in nearly all 
the pellets. In one I found the whole upper jaw of a rabbit, with the two long 
front teeth still in their sockets. Cottontails are abundant here, and were an 
easy answer to their food question. The Owls were evidently very quiet in 
their hunting operations. I hoped to hear their nocturnal hooting and possibly 


the blood-curdling shriek, but I was disappointed, for no notes of theirs ever’ 


came to me. In none of the péllets could I find any feathers or other bird- 
remains. During the Owls’ sojourn in our neighborhood they did not, to our 
knowledge, ever molest our poultry. Most of our poultry roosted in buildings, 
however. One pellet I examined contained a blue crawfish in practically entire 
condition. This was doubtless taken at the nearby creek. 

I made daily trips to the Owl nest to watch the development of the Owlet 
and learn when it left the nest. It was perhaps six or seven weeks old. I had 
no way of telling, but this was my supposition after consulting various pub- 
lished photographs of the young of this species. The ear tufts, while not 
prominent, were beginning to show plainly. Sometimes, when I approached, 
the Owlet would cower in the nest, looking like a ball of down lying in the 
bottom of it. At other times it sat erect and interested, staring down at me 
with big eyes. On the morning of May 27, 1923, the Owlet was still in the 
nest. The next morning, May 28, it was gone. I do not know whether its 
departure was taken in the daylight or at night, but at any rate it was gone 
and I never saw it again. 

For weeks afterward the Crows continued their excited vociferations in one 
part of the creek woods or another, but the Owls were swallowed up in the 
woodland greenery, and of their further fortunes I learned nothing. 
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LEAST BITTERN ON NEST 
Photographed by Dr. Frank N. Wilson, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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My Robins 


By MARY B. SALMON, Tarkio, Missouri 


to do, but I was forced to do it or see a family of four small Robins die 

of want of food this spring. A tree that contained a nest of Robins 
about a week old was cut down in our neighborhood. We put them into a 
small basket, on a bed of excelsior, and tied the nest near the fallen tree, but 
the parent birds were evidently so frightened by the crash of the falling tree 
that they never came to care for their young. I had had very little experience 
feeding young birds and hardly dared to begin, but their distressing cries for 


"Tica to train wild birds has never appealed to me as the right thing 
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BREAKFAST TIME IN THE ROBIN FAMILY 


food, and their large, always open mouths, determined me to try it. We dug 
angleworms and put them into their mouths with sugar tongs; a little clean 
sand in moist bread, scraped apple, with an occasional meal of oatmeal or 
cream of wheat was their daily menu. At first I was afraid to go to look into 
the basket, dreading to find them dead, but they grew fat and thrived on this 
diet, and it proved to be one of the most interesting experiences I ever had. 
After being covered over with a shawl for three nights, two of the largest 
ones refused to sleep covered over in the nest and sat on the edge of the 
basket, and soon none of them wanted to be covered up. Then I brought the 
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basket indoors at night as it seemed safer. We had a large chicken-wire cage 
made, about ten feet long, open on one side, and for about a week they lived 
here, flying about from one branch to another of the limbs of trees I put in for 
them. Then they began to fly about our yard. We have a lattice about seven 
feet high which encloses the back yard and the Robins seemed to feel that this 
was home to them. One morning we were amused to see all four sitting beside 
the bird-bath, and the largest one in the water splashing about as though he 
had always had a morning bath. Soon the others got in, and all four little 
fellows spattered water over each other. 

I sent to the Biological Survey of the Department of Agriculture for bands 
for my Robins, and have banded them. They are now full-grown birds, their 


_ breasts still a little speckled, but they are about as large as they will become. 


Some days now, I see only one or two; they come to the door, sit on the lattice, 
or on a vine, and-eall to me. I take out a little bread or a cherry and they fly 
down and eat it out of my hand. When I don’t see them for several hours, I 
call “Come, Robin,” and usually at least one comes to me from the trees in the 
neighborhood. Having the bands on their legs will enable me to know when 
they return, if they forget their foster-mother, and behave as wild Robins, and 
I am intensely interested in following their life history. 


FOUR WELL-FED YOUNG ROBINS 


Herding Domestic Turkeys in the West 


By CHARLES BARNUM, Silesia, Mont. 


AST year we found it necessary to protect our flock of 350 young Turkeys 
ip and mother hens from the Magpies, Hawks, snakes, Eagles, and coyotes, 
whose depredations were rapidly reducing their number. Former 
experience in Turkey-raising having taught us that free, unrestricted range 
is necessary for their health and growth, the problem of guarding them from 
these constant dangers, and at the same time allowing them their freedom, 
was solved by herding them from the time they left their roosting-place in the 
morning until they returned in the evening, excepting only the two- or three- 
hour period in mid-day when they seek shade and rest along the creek banks 
underneath the willows and cottonwoods. 

The flock quickly became accustomed to the herder; in fact, soon refused 
to go away from the farm building unless their adopted protector was with 
them. They responded as readily to the call of the human voice as from the 
Turkey hens; in fact, the older birds were controlled and kept from straying 
by the simple call we found attracted the little ones back to the larger flock. 
It was noticeable that they depended upon the watchfulness of the herder to 
a large extent and never failed to respond to her voice. 

Widely scattered over fields or hillsides, searching for weed-seeds or insects, 
the cry of “hawk” repeated quickly two or three times would bunch them in 
a few seconds. Always alert, and with an eye that can look squarely at the 
brightest sun, one of the leaders of the mother hens is usually first to detect 
the little specks in the distant sky that later we can see are Hawks or Eagles, 
and with a low, purring call that sounds much like our word “hawk,” slowly 
spoken, these wise old sentinels unconsciously notify the herder. 

Up to the time they were half-grown it was not difficult to drive the entire 
bunch in any desired direction or to hold them within certain limits for feeding, 
but as they matured more fully, leaders developed among the flock, and the 
herder then followed wherever they seemed inclined to go. 

The ranch home and buildings used as a center for this flock of Turkeys are 
situated in a canyon, the south wall of which was a range of hills whose almost 
perpendicular sides rise to a height of 300 feet. 

The only trail leading to this hill-top winds up the side of a large coulée, 
which our Turkeys never found until one morning late in the fall, when, in 
search of new feeding-grounds, they leisurely climbed its long slope, finding 
dried berries, weed-seeds, and fresh green grass, until they finally reached the 
summit of the hill and the bench-land on top; here were grasshoppers in abun- 
dance, and the flock, turning back toward home, fed on these insects until they 
found themselves on the hill’s edge at its highest point. 

I was working near the ranch house far below them, but my attention was 
attracted by their unusual actions. The herder was trying to drive them back 
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to the trail down the coulée, but the flock would not drive and returned each 
time to the edge of the bluff. Suddenly I saw them bunch closely, stand 
quietly for a few seconds, then, apparently at the same moment, the entire 
flock, over 300 in all, took wing and sailed like Eagles from that lofty hill-top 
passing directly over me, but hundreds of feet above the tallest trees, showing 
not the slightest intention of descending; but after flying for perhaps one- 
quarter of a mile, a leader swerved slightly, then turned, and I saw them, not 
as individuals, but as one compact body, begin to glide toward earth, alighting, 
almost as one bird, in a small nearby field. They had flown a total of about one- 
half mile, not counting the descent, and this without any previous practice flights. 


The Linnets’ Tragic Summer 
By JESSIE W. COOK, Pala, Calif. 


ARLY in April I discovered a pair of Linnets nesting in the vines on my 
15 screened sleeping-porch. The nest was close to the head of my bed, so 

that I could easily see the four bluish green eggs which it held, though 
the structure was such a ramshackle affair that I was sure it must be Mrs. 
Linnet’s first experiment in house building. Fragile as it seemed, however, 
Mrs. Linnet sat in it proudly, while Mr. Linnet sang ardently from a perch 
near by, never leaving her alone for long at a time. 

The Linnet, or House Finch, is found in large numbers in this lovely little 
valley in southern California, and is new to my experience. 

At noon one day I heard cries of distress from the Linnets, aided by the 
scolding of Blackbirds whose nests were many in the great pepper tree above 
my cottage, and running quickly to the porch I was just in time to see a cat 
disappearing with the baby Linnets, only a day old. It was gone like a flash, 
leaving the nest torn and the birds disconsolate as they sat on the fence a few 
yards away. 

It sounds like a fairy tale, but Mr. Linnet actually appeared to be reproving 
Mrs. Linnet for carelessness, and she ran after him along the top of the fence 
quite piteously until he turned at last and snuggled up to her, putting his bill 
on hers as if trying to comfort her. 

The second day after her loss Mrs. Linnet began another nest about two 
feet higher up on the vine, working untiringly till she had completed a perfect 
symmetrical little home, deeper and stronger than the first. In this she again 
laid four eggs, but one morning they were gone, and I learned a snake had 
made its breakfast there. 

For three days Mrs. Linnet flitted near, repeating her plaintive “Where? 
Where? Where?” then once more placed four eggs in the nest which had not 
been injured. Again Mr. Linnet sang blithely, “Everything’ll be all right, my 


dear, my dear, my dear!” 
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In due time four more cunning little balls of soft gray down were hatched, 
and I thought surely the poor birds would enjoy the reward of perseverance, 
but the babies were not a week old before the familiar cries of fright brought me 
out to find a snake coiled around the nest calmly devouring the helpless infants, 
with the father and mother both hovering above, darting as near as they dared 
to the intruder. I drove the ugly creature off the nest but he had swallowed 
the last morsel. 

A whole week the parents flew sorrowfully around, occasionally looking 
into the nest as if they expected to find their children after all, then to my 
great surprise another nest was begun on the other side of the porch, much 
higher up, quite close under the jutting roof, ornamented with bits of string, lined 
with a soft white substance that looked like coarse white cord picked to pieces. 

Now, surely, the eggs would be safe. They were hatched on Independence 
Day, which seemed a good omen. With renewed happiness Mr. Linnet sang 
to his mate as she sat patiently awaiting her fourth brood, “Everything’ll be 
all right, my dear, my dear, my dear!” 

Soon they were both busy distributing food to four eager, wide-open beaks. 
The tiny bits of fluff grew strong, and in the third week began to stand up and 
stretch their pretty wings when Mother Linnet sat outside and chirped, “Try, 
try, try!” 

Mrs. Linnet was very nervous after all her troubles, and kept close watch 
of me every moment I was on the porch, darting off at the least unusual sound. 
One day Mrs. Oriole stopped on the trellis to peck at insects, when out flew 
Mrs. Linnet to a twig facing her.and only a few inches from her, as much as to 
say, ““‘What are you doing here? I don’t trust anybody!” 

Mrs. Oriole looked the embodiment of mischief, bobbing her head from side 
to side, her round black eyes snapping, seeming to say, ““‘What on earth are 
you doing with babies at this time of year? All my children can take care of 
themselves now!” They kept this up several minutes until Mrs. Oriole finally 
departed. , 

One night I had been awakened near midnight by a slight earthquake 
shock, so that I slept very soundly after getting back to slumberland, and did 
not hear the prowling black cat slipping over the roof, and only wakened as 
it scrambled down the trellis with no more need for caution, its evil deed 
accomplished and the poor little nest left empty. 

The Linnets were evidently crushed by the fourth disaster, and after 
peeping into the nest at intervals for several days they flew away without 
returning. 

Think of it! Three nests and sixteen eggs within three months and all of 
no avail! If this is a common happening I wonder that we have any birds 
whatever. I should like to annihilate all cats and snakes, but maybe the 
farmers would then think there were too many birds, as in the days when they 
mistakenly made way with the “Birds of Killingworth.” 


MOURNING DOVE BROODING AND FEEDING YOUNG 
Photographed by Dr. Frank N. Wilson, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Stories from Birdcraft Sanctuaty 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 


VI. 
THE END OF THE BEGINNING—WILD FLOWERS 
AND HAWKS 


the turning of the ten-acre ‘Calf Pasture’-—jungled with rocks, bog, 
and briars—into a natural but coherent refuge for birds and peacefully 
inclined people. One cannot say, however, that Birdcraft Sanctuary is 
finished, merely that we have come to the end of the beginning, so to speak. 

The rough details of construction are over, we know the character and 
depth of the soil, where and what trees and shrubs may be added as required. 
We know what spots are so “‘boney,” to use the expression of one of the 
Yankee workmen, that we must be content and even grateful to let sumachs, 
Mohawk briar, and aromatic everlastings run riot over them. In short, we 
know what we can and cannot do. 

We have learned that some cattail flags are beautiful, mingling with rose 
mallows on the pond edge, but that a strict watch must be kept of them, as 
well as of the patches of purple pickerel weed and swamp loosestrife that bends 
gracefully and roots from the tips of its branches, walking along inch-worm 
fashion; for a single season of neglect will let these growths obstruct any 
shallow pond and curb the swimming rights of the Wood Ducks, while a 
proper balance of marginal growth gives exactly the right amount of shelter for 
the ducklings when the parents give the ‘fade away’ signal. 

Ten years ago the question was, Have we enough trees, and the tall shrubs 
that so many nesting birds prefer to the trees themselves? Now the work is 
how to keep the wonderful growth cut away that the beauty of vistas, so 
necessary in making perspective in a small area, shall be kept, and that at 
the same time the trails may be kept open, not only for students, but as flying 
lanes for the birds themselves. 

One of the many details in sanctuary construction that we have learned, 
when checking up at the season’s end, is that the majority of nests, 
whether on the ground or in bushes or trees, are found near the edge of these 
open spaces. In such locations a quick dash can be made to and from cover. 
While the more thickly wooded places harbor but few species either in the 
nesting or moulting seasons, for the same reasons, evidently, that the really 
deep wild woods are almost birdless unless threaded by a stream that lures 
the Veery, the Ovenbird, and a few Warblers along its banks, another group 
of wild things have entered and by their mute beauty invite others of their 
kin. Scarlet columbines, shad bush, anemones, violets, adder’s tongue, 


Ts years have slipped by since the hand of man (and woman) began 
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Geradias, and an army of composites, self-sown, had struggled to keep alive 
in spite of nibbling calves and choking bushes. Places are offering them- 
selves—nooks, corners, trail edges, picturesque rocks. with leaf-mold-filled 
fissures, acid soil that the swamp blueberry and Hartford fern demand, alkali 
soil for the walking fern and its kindred—so we are now completing the effect 
of the natural wood and hillside, little by little, in making the undergrowth 
a refuge for the rarer vanishing wild flower. These from their very circum- 
stances of growth have no way of self-protection and, in spite of all the 
preachments about not picking them, can only be surely preserved inside 
the same sort of vandal-proof fence that excludes cats and marauding’ 
hunting dogs. 
(Yes, my friend, the Sportsman, no one loves a dog better than myself, 
and I have owned many breeds of gentlemanly, upstanding canines, but’ 


ENTRANCE TO BIRDCRAFT SANCTUARY TEN YEARS AFTER 
IT WAS A CALF PASTURE 


you know, even if it is too much trouble to put your knowledge in practice, 
that in April, May, and June young hunting dogs do as much harm to nesting 
game birds as an equal number of cats, so please tie them up.) ar 

A twofold end will thus be accomplished, even though slowly: First, the 
retaining of the flora of the state where it may be easily seen by those having 
other than a picking interest in it, in the same way as we show the birds of 
Connecticut in the scenic groups of the Cottage Museum. Second, the keeping 
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near a large town a complete bit of the vanishing countryside itself, that those 
of us who know the land from sea to hills may have before us a bit of what was 
and the younger generation in its turn feel its inspiration also. 

Motoring through the country via post roads and highways may give the 
tourist a general landscape view, but to feel the heartbeat of wild nature one 
must tread the byways on foot or with a horse, and in the silence unknown to 
motors. Take these things into your plan, you who are thinking of making 
bird refuges, that the complete circle of interdependence may be rounded. 
Bird, flower, and bee are here, for there are hives at Birdcraft. T hen may 
the humans that planned and developed (you cannot build a sanctuary), also 
find reward in their own work, and Rest, today’s greatest boon. 

At the ‘End of the Beginning’ only can we really learn how to progress, for 
there are many problems to solve concerning the handling of the various 
species of birds in relation to one another in this restricted area with its 
intensified population, both in the breeding season, during migration, and 
in the winter. 

We are not aiming at scientific data, though the Warden keeps daily record 
of happenings. We band no birds other than those caught by accident in the 
cage traps set for Sparrows and Starlings. Our interest is not to know where 
or how far a bird has been in its interval of absence, but casually as to whether 
it has been with us before. Whatever others may claim, we believe that the 
disturbing of nestlings to band them puts out of focus our idea of the privacy 
of nesting birds for which, in part, Birdcraft was developed, and this without 
adequate return. In the process it also gives a touch of the technical, which 
is out of place here. 

What are sometimes called ‘beneficial birds of prey’ have been our greatest 
problem from the beginning, but they are so no more, for we declare them Oban! 
In writing thus I am not disputing the tabulated stomachs in Dr. A. K. Fisher’s 
admirable work on ‘Hawks and Owls,’ or other scientifically proven but 
(locally speaking) disproven literature about them. We had for two winters a 
well-behaved, exception-to-the-rule pair of Red-shouldered Hawks with us, 
whose actions I have described; but otherwise, No! not near a bird refuge 
should any Hawks be tolerated except as mounted specimens for the 
Museum. From afar they locate the gathering-place of their bird prey, and 
spring, summer, autumn, and winter they swoop down apace, and have often 
tried to board permanently with us. 

No one defends the Sharp-shinned Hawk, that feathered flash of lightning, 
or the Cooper’s Hawk, but the pretty, dainty Sparrow Hawks that have 
several times sneaked a nest into the remoter parts of Birdcraft took great toll 
of song birds for their ever-hungry squab-Hawks. And the Screech Owls that 
looked so wisely at the visitors from an imitation tree hollow, and which we at 
first considered a drawing card, upon being investigated gave us the material 
for a toll of killing in their breeding season very similar to the one so graphic- 
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ally told by Professor Allen in two recent issues of Brrp-Lorr. We must not 
kill them, but we make them move on. 

Ah, we have our Sanctuary and our Museum; now it is for us perpetually to 
adjust both to the needs of bird and man, and to keep a true balance is an 
art in itself. 

It is not alone within the cat-proof tract that the wild flowers hold: sway. 
Each Sunday afternoon, from May to October, in the larger of the three rooms - 
of the Museum, we have an informal exhibit of the flowers of the week that 
may be freely gathered. Here, on a green table, are grouped twenty-five glass 
vases of various sizes (twenty-five being the limit) in which a single typical 
stalk or clump of a species is shown, with the accepted English name printed 
-on a card beneath. 

As the Museum, standing outside the fenced Sanctuary for which cards of 
admission are required, is open free to adults and children alike, this pleasure 
and instruction are far-reaching and a great aid to those who wish to know the 
flowers by authentic names and learn that calling both the scarlet columbine 
(Aquilegia canadensis) and the scarlet trumpet honeysuckle by the name 
‘Red Bells’ is not efficient when it comes to classroom identification. 

Cultivated garden flowers would seem out of place in a wild refuge, but 
outside this fenced court, where there are a table and benches for picnics 
and where Museum, Bungalow, and Workshop stand, there is no such restric- 
tion, and a wealth of climbing roses and flowering shrubs make a suitable 
gradation from the formality of the highroad outside, and act as a greeting for 
those wild flower lovers who may enter farther in. 

But whether or no they are in bloom when you pass by, readers of Birp- 
Lore, stop and see for yourselves if you think our work is worth while? For it 
is only by the influence that Birdcraft Sanctuary has in the developing of other 
refuges that we may measure our success and reap the only reward we seek— 
appreciation. 
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SECOND SERIES 


XXIV. RUBY- THROATED, BLACK-CHINNED, AND 
CALLIOPE HUMMINGBIRDS 
Compiled by Harry C. Oberholser, Chiefly from Data in the Biological Survey 


RUBY-THROATED HUMMINGBIRD 


Of the eighteen species of Hummingbirds that have been found in North 


America, only one, the Ruby-throated Hummingbird occurs in eastern North 


America. This bird (Archilochus colubris), ranges from southeastern Canada 
to southern Mexico and Panama. It breeds north to northern Nova Scotia, 
Prince Edward Island, central Quebec, and southeastern Saskatchewan; west 
to central North Dakota, central Nebraska, central Kansas, and central 
Texas; south to southeastern Texas, southern Louisiana, southern Alabama, 
and central Florida; and east to the Atlantic coast from northeastern Florida 
to central Labrador. It winters north to central Florida, southern Louisiana, 
central southern Texas, and south through east central and southern Mexico 
and Central America to Panama. It is of casual occurrence in migration in 


the Bermuda Islands and in Cuba. 


SPRING MIGRATION 


Number 

LOCALITY of years’ 

record 
Melroses: Pla. ie: 0 a 5 
Chipley, Hla 2 es a... ean eee 3 
Tallahasseey Flasiaee.cat seem 4 
Antaugavalle;7Alay yer Gave meas nee ee 4 
Mongalslands “Alla: Soy. eyecare rea 5 
Savannah,iGar ss. csr vonten Oey eee Le 
Atlantas<Gaks. {eth ete ee Ee 14 
‘Weaverville; IN=Cannsd, eg eee 4 
Eiighlands: sNis Cake ee ee eee eee 5 
Raleigh. Ni Cr ents, dace en eee eee 31 
Warietya MISS) Vial snr ee 23 
Brench CreekseW. Viahmee eee eee 5 
Washington, D. C.. 32 
Mardela Springs, Md. ; eae en 5 
Bhiladelphia;. (Pass) s.,-c-see ane ae 17 
RenOVOs Pasa oo esc ee See 20 
IMIOETISTOW.y: IN OTe cyt. a nee ee 15 
News Vork iN. Ys... coe eee 22 
Ballston Spa, N. Y 21 
Geneva iN. Vo sc. atc se eee en ee It 
Buitalo! Ns sWocon: |. Jeo geen eee 8 
Hanttiord: Conn :..0 ce ee II 
lewettCity: Gonn. shoe eae 22 
Providence: R.. TS.) ee oa ee 8 
PittstieldsciMiass>.:.2,. eee eee II 
BostonsaVlass: 2.0. ces se 21 
WrellsuRivert Vite. 0 aus aan eee 15 
St#ejohnsbury,. Vita. cece eee 29 


Average date of 
arriva 


Earliest date of 
arrival 


March 19 
March 12 
March 19 
April 4 


March 2, 1915 
February 28, 1910 
March 11, 1903 
March 29, 1913 
April 13, 1913 
March 15, 1915 
April 3, 1893 
April 17, 1890 
April 23, 1910 
April 11, 1912 
April ro, 1888 
April 17, 1891 
April 16, 1912 
April 20, 1889 
April 16, 1903 
May 7, 1901 
May 13, 1914 
May 2, 1896 
April 20, 1899 
May 6, 1914 
May 2, 19014 
May 7, 1892 
May 5, 1919 
May 5, 1905 
May 6, 1902 
May 8, 1903 
April 24, 1910 
May 8, 1902 
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SPRING MIGRATION, continued 


LOCALITY eee Average date of Earliest date of 
record arrival arrival 
TAN OVersaN Ele ee. Wee Fate 2 7 May 15 May 10, 1899 
DRS AEN ire aps cei «bP Ssh 4 May 15 May 13, 1899 
Roreand Mame 02) ocr isos. 21 May 17 May 9, 1905 
ehilips yw MaIMety aot... seein fie ha ao) May 23 May 19, 1918 
iMontreal, ‘Quebee.s +. oe os teen: 12 May 21 May 9g, 1804 
Guebee; Quebecst tia ge. kk ae. 10 May 21 April 25, 1896 
Wavaseinlets wabrador= see.) se ee July 17, 1882 
Se OLMTIN cee eer sak aN toe aS II May 21 May 17, 1806 
SharbamisNey Berane coat) oni acca 13 May 30 May 20, 1887 
Wolfville NEES ia fon eet) Be olen eee ee 15 May 20 May 15, 1904 
RIGLOUb SING Sere eee 8 ce whe dak, 8 May 21 May 7, 1895 
INGrungRiver@Rem ls 25 Sen | 3 May 24 May 22, 1889 
PNew, Orleansavee.. .. teins wi II March 25 March 7, 1897 
IB WOxianViISceetaen os beetle 6 March 24 March 3, 1912 
Elclenai Arion iis, fon ne eet 19 April 9 March 24, 1908 
Sle eaw Ar ego irapa Wes A ah. snes gees ; 3 April 16 April 4, 1913 
Chattanooga.thennm 2) 0... eo aes: Io April 18 April 5, 1908 
AND NEG, A USE Ses, See ee eae 9 April 21 April 12, 1909 
Te Loy NOL ol ga oo ape eee oe II April 22 April 13, 1893 
[She HCONOMIS NY Ro~ke 0) 5 Oa ol etn a a a ae) April 24 April 5, 1910 
Woncordiad Magee clock. eee os! 8 May 14 May 7, 1912 
Gali, UH Se co ty en age Ree 7 May 5 April 27, 1885 
Ohticaroy Veen fre artis. 19 May 15 May 7, 1904 
Rrakiinondselane ere ha skit oer oh sjne 2: 12 May 11 May 4, 1015 
OTE s VW eye RIA ae re Seo oe acces os T4 May 14 April 14, 1905 
Moungstown, Ohio. oe 22 8 ee as 12 May 11 May 6, 1909 
hernia OIG seek cris ts oe aes hele 25 May 8 April 12, 1916 
Wicticeom s@liow an: 20. tic. os Sok: TS May 15 May 4, 1884 
ND CEDO UUW IG Mibegr so eee. ee. eats ct 13 May 14 April 28, 1902 
Saulestewviarmes Mach 355.100.0225: 4 May 26 May 21, 1918 
MEOROMEO MO Mt meen rere 8 F238, 2 nae 17 May 13 April 12, 1890 
OitawmaeOnt see eaten so tens 35 May 16 May 5, 1908 
INetromel Vowakes. ko, fs kes ore es | Io May 16 May 7, 1912 
SOUSA OIEVAMLOW ater see saute: bas ca: 6 May 20 May 17, 1916 
IWiadisOnyNVIS= 4, eco. heck oie Ge 18 May 15 May 4, 1905 
Wanteshorom Vina. Ae yea See ei... 9 May 15 May 9, 1891 
Minneapolis, Wiian. ./ 6255-620 )s 2. es 20 May 15 May 1, 1915 
Brownsville MexdSc...5 cciee eee bed 4 April 1 March 18, 1911 
WBOMnAIaeEXASW recs, Gates sees te eA 6 April 10 April 7, 1889 
Gamesville, Pexas. 2.00. .1). fas. 2 4 April 20 April 5, 1889 
Mirae ansepearer ea dee sh ie 8 4 May 21 May 15, 1892 
arone Nim) akteraits Gace he dg ear 5 May 26 May 16, 1906 
PiloteMound Man). t. 22. ec00. 6.50.2 12 May 26 May 16, 1915 
INGO IS ICRC Se el a ee een 18 May 27 May 17, 1915 
Thaval line] 8 (eeXe ynsy\c) <a ae e 5 June 1 May 24, 1912 
FALL MIGRATION 
TE a ET a aa I 
. Number Average date of Latest date of 

LOCALITY ee departure departure 
INorthiekvivier; ol oie Tl 25 oh je power sie ae © ait August 25 September 5, 1887 
SS (MpOUMIEMEN be Mitty stone Seeker eben cyt iye a September 14 September 17, 1895 
iMiontredlOmebeCs.cn sues ar sae = 6 September 4 September 17, 1911 
pMillips Vane tess 2-250 ae ety. Mc ene II September 3 September 16, 1904 
Portland Maine: saan. sa ve oem a 9 September 14 September 24, 1911 


IIo 
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FALL MIGRATION, continued 


Number |. : 
LOCALITY of years’ | Aves ane | *Geparture 
Durham. celeceee ce ete eee te 3 September 20 | September 25, 1900 
Stea[ohnsbury.eVitewe sia. ee ees 5 September 13 September 30, 1914 
Wells) River: Vitasc. tras semen eee 4 September 6 September 16, 1917 
(Boston Massuancete:, ueete ae tenie 3 September 19 | September 21, 1893 
Amberst; Miassegsc.sonc% . eedotaas.c 2 September 12 September 16, 1892 
Providence; Ralsyeee sole cn neers ste) September 1o September 19, 1903 
Hartford, Conny re a nee eee 3 September 16 September 27, 1914 
Rochester: Nu e¥ verano mer eee 6 September 10 | October 1, 1919 
Ballston opa,Ns Vere. et ere 7 September 12 | September 19, 1893 
New. York jIN.7 Vigeser a ects er ete ara 8 September 16 September 26, 1903 
Morristown; INe) ee = ee 17 September 14 September 29, 1907 
RenovorPas cc Pek Waa eee 19 September 19 | October 15, 1904 
Philadelphia.“ Pare, ner be eae Gi September 27 October 12, 1884 
Washington) DiiCiy= see ere oe i September 20 October 20, 1913 
French Creek, W. Vato een oe 4 September 17 September 26, 1889 


Weaverville, N 


Highlands, N. Coie ees 


September 30 
September 26 


October 15, 1890 
October 1, 1912 


Raleigh, JN@iCenn 5. ..00- Seem te I September 15 October 7, 1907 
Atlanta, Ga.. WO Se Ba aes och: October 10 October 18, 1900 
Tallahassee, Pleat ar tl) Saab  oe Sa October 16 October 25, 1906 
Chipley, Fla... Pept a ies Ore ae October 18 October 27, 1903 
Melroses Fla ie x bars Pee ee October 16 November 4, 1917 


Maree ae ee ae 


Moronto.Onte. ae 
Detroit; Mich saan eee 
Youngstown, Ohio...... 
Oberlin, Ohio........ 

Wauseon, Ohio. 


Fort Wayne, Ind........ 


Chicago, leo ie 
Rantoul} Dl see oye 
Eubank, Ky 


me N 


lal 


September 14 
September 21 
September 30 
September 20 
September 15 
September 11 
September 24 
September 29 
September 24 
September 20 


October 16, 1909 
September 29, 1911 
October 7, 1917 
September 24, 1915 
September 29, 1907 
September 23, 1804 
October 9, 1907 
October 13, 1906 
October 6, 1911 
October 1, 1886 


Athens.) Renn: sean ene October 2 October 28, 1905 
Aweme, Man....... I September 1 September 12, 1897 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. . September 9 September 16, 1917 


Minneapolis, Minn...... 
Lanesboro, Minn... 
Madison, Wis..... 
National, Iowa... . 
Keokuk, Iowa..... 


H 
CoH WWOBWO ODO MOOHUMNUNO HH IWDN DN NWWW 


September 20 


September 18 


September 16 
September 10 
September 27 


September 24, 1913 
October 8, 1893 
September 20, 1914 
October 4, 1914 
October 23, 1903 


Concordia, Mo:3i m1 meee ete eee October 6 October 12, 1909 
St. Louis, Mo. October 25, 1911 
Delight, Ark. 4 October 4 October 15, 1914 
Helena, Ark.. 2 October 6 October 8, 1894 
New Orleans, La.. 6 October 25 November 1, 1895 
Bonham, Texas...... 5 October 17 October 18, 1889 


Brownsville, Texas. 


November 5, ro11 


BLACK-CHINNED HUMMINGBIRD 


The Black-chinned Hummingbird (Archilochus alexandri) inhabits western 
North America from British Columbia to southern Mexico. It breeds north 
to northwestern Montana and southern British Columbia; west to south- 
western British Columbia, central Washington and central and southwestern 
California; south to northern Lower California, central Sonora and southern 
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Tamaulipas, and east to central Texas, central New Mexico (Mount Capitan), 
western Colorado, central Idaho, and western Montana. It winters in Mexico 


north to Sinaloa and central Nuevo Leon, and south to the States of Colima, 


Guerrero, and Mexico. 
SPRING MIGRATION 


Number 


LOCALITY of years’ Average date of Earliest date of 
Aaa arrival ‘arrival 
Senile exis aut enc itekne Cas A, 13 March 21 March 11, 1900 
San Antonio, CAS Ee eo ot Meera ee 4 April 4 March 27, 1896 
Tombstone, Ariz. FNS EROS ee eS April 21, 1912 
Posrampeles Calif. 0 S222. 2.3... 4 April 5 April 3, 1919 
Saltabarbara, Calif.” \on-..cese.s. 3 April 9 March 27, 1911 


FALL MIGRATION 


LOCAETRY pee Average date of Latest date of 
record departure departure 


WosmuneeleseCalilarrnren.. fhe ea er -'. 5 2 August 29 September 3, 1895 


CALLIOPE HUMMINGBIRD 


The Calliope Hummingbird (Stellula calliope) ranges from southwestern 
Canada to southern Mexico. It breeds north to southwestern Alberta and 
southern British Columbia; west to southwestern British Columbia, western 
Washington, western Oregon, central and southwestern California; south to 
southern California, central western Nevada, southeastern Idaho, and central 
western Wyoming; and east to central southern California, western Nevada, 
central northern Wyoming, eastern Montana, and southwestern Alberta. In 
migration it occurs east to central Colorado, northeastern New Mexico, and 
central western Texas. It winters in southern Mexico, south to the States of 
Michoacan, Guerrero, and Mexico. 

SPRING MIGRATION 


Number 


, ? Average date of Earliest date of 
LOCALITY oes arrival arrival 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho...--............- May 20, 1914 
Missoula Monte qen ac5 oc 2e leu es 2 May 16 May 9, 1915 
April 25, 1919 


Okanaganiwanding, B4C....2....-225-. 10 May 6 


FALL MIGRATION 


i] 


Number 
y ir Average date of Latest date of 
LOCALITY sme departure departure 
(Sxcalimae Nts ATIZ eee eee an August 52) 1884 
Priest River, ddaho. na. $2.00 penRince 2 August 23 August 24, 1913 


Notes on the Plumage of North American Birds 
SIXTY-NINTH PAPER 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 
(See Frontispiece) 


Ruby-throated Hummingbird (Archilochus colubris, Figs. 1, 2, 3)—The 
young male, during its first fall and winter and until the first prenuptial molt, 
lacks the ruby throat, and has the outer tail-feathers tipped with white. It 
thus resembles the female, but the throat is streaked with dusky. I have no 
specimens passing from this plumage to that of the adult, but apparently the 
ruby throat is acquired in the spring before the breeding season and at this 
time the tail must also be molted, for I have seen no early summer males 
without a ruby throat and none with a white-tipped tail. 

After the adult plumage is acquired, it is evidently retained, but little 
seems to be known about the times and extent of the adults’ molt. An adult 
male specimen in the American Museum taken in Nicaragua, February 23, is 
apparently undergoing a complete molt, but whether it is postnuptial or pre- 
nuptial, or whether the condition of the specimen is exceptional, I am unable 
to say. Young females are not certainly distinguishable in plumage from old 
ones. 

Black-chinned Hummingbird (Archilochus alexandri, Figs. 4, 5, 6).—The 
young male, after the postjuvenal molt, resembles the female, but has the 
throat streaked with dusky and some individuals also have a few iridescent 
purple feathers ofthe adult’s gorget. As with the Ruby-throat, the adult 
plumage is presumably gained at the prenuptial or spring molt, all our breeding 
males having the throat as in Fig. 4, and the tail without white tips. Young 
females usually have the throat tinged with buff and the upper parts more 
margined with buffy than the adult. 

Calliope Hummingbird (Stellula calliope, Figs. 7, 8, 9)—The young male, 
after the postjuvenal molt, very closely resembles the female, and some in- 
dividuals cannot certainly be distinguished from that sex, but, as a rule, the 
male has more rufous in the tail and one or more metallic purple feathers in 
the throat. The adult plumage is presumably acquired at the spring or pre- 
nuptial molt. The young female resembles the adult female. 
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Protecting Birds Against Squirrels 


As a general proposition in the East, 
squirrels—gray, black, fox, red or pine, the 
flying and the little striped ground hackey or 
chipmunk—are all more or less given to 
destroying birds. 

I have a farmer friend in northern Pennsyl- 
vania who has a sugar bush of some 65 acres, 
many large maple trees, numerous big beech 
trees, some hickory trees, lots of hemlocks, 
etc. This wooded tract is locally famous for 
gray squirrels. Some years back I knew a 
farmer’s boy who one season told me he 
killed about seventy-five grays in the place, 
and I think he told the truth. There are 
many red and flying squirrels as well as con- 
siderable numbers of chipmunks on the 
premises. 

The farmer loves birds. Several years ago 
he made and placed on trees in the interior, 
and about edges, especially of this sugar bush, 
100 wooden bird-boxes. The first year 
several of them had as tenants, Bluebirds, 
Crested Flycatchers, Woodpeckers, and a 
couple of Wren families. Since then prac- 
tically no birds nest in the boxes. After the 
boxes had been erected for two or three years, 
an examination of a number was made and it 
was learned that a lot of them were inhabited 
by flying squirrels, some had gray squirrels 
as occupants, and a few had mice therein. 

On one side of this sugar bush there is a 
grove of native chestnut trees which, before 
the blight killed nearly 100 or more of them, 
produced almost every year a large crop of 
nuts. At the present time, I] understand, 
some of the trees still survive and bear fruit. 
These nuts were and are most desirable food 
for squirrels, as are fruits of other trees in the 
sugar bush. The sugar bush is quite a good 
place for Ruffed Grouse in season, and in 
hunting them in winter I have noticed there 
are very few old birds’ nests to be seen in 
trees or shrubbery. 

Boxes erected about the buildings on the 
same farm, where the family resides, have, 
nearly every year, a few visitors such as 
Bluebirds, Wrens, and Crested Flycatchers 


as breeders. The squirrels do not harbor 
about the farmer’s house and other buildings 
near to same. 

Under date of October 1, 1923, Mr. W. B. 
Bell, Acting Chief, Bureau of Biological 
Survey, Washington, D. C., writes as follows: 
DEAR Dr. WARREN: 

Your letter of recent date relative to the 

carnivorous habits of the fox squirrel has 
been received. 
_ We have no definite original data respect- 
ing the destruction of birds or their eggs by 
the fox squirrel. Frank E. Wood, however, 
in the Bulletin of the Illinois State Labora- 
tory of Natural History, Vol. VIII, 1010, 
page 518, in speaking of the fox squirrel of the 
Mississippi Valley, Sciurus niger rufiventer, 
makes the following statement: “Both this 
species and the gray squirrel are great 
destroyers of birds’ nests, and thus indirectly 
do considerable harm. Woodpeckers and 
other birds nesting in hollow trees seem es- 
pecially liable to suffer from them.” E. W. 
Nelson, in his account of “The Smaller 
Mammals of North America,” published in 
the National Geographic Magazine for May, 
1918, includes birds and birds’ eggs among 
the items of food taken by the fox squirrel. 

Bird-boxes can be put. up in woods where 
squirrels live, in such a way that these and 
other murderous intruders will not make 
headway in their attacks. Place the box 
securely on a brass or other smooth metal 
rod and fix the other end of rod to the top of 
a post, which is planted in ground. Place 
the post far enough away from trees, bushes, 
etc. that enemies like squirrels, wood mice, 
weasels, snakes, and cats cannot jump or 
reach it and get to the boxes. This kind of 
box, rod, and post outfit is used by Henry 
Ford at his Bird Sanctuary near Detroit and 
is said to be a great success——Dr. B. H. 
Warren, West Chester, Pa. 


Little Stories of My Bird Friends 

During the winter a Flicker came several 
times a day for suet which was fastened to a 
tree near the house. 

He was the only one we saw about, and one 
of his legs was slightly crippled. One day 
during a severe blizzard we were surprised 
to see ‘Wicky,’ as we called him, clinging to 
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the northwest side of a tree trunk five feet 
above the ground. The wind was blowing a 
gale from the northwest and the air was 
filled with snow. We wondered why Wicky 
did not seek a more sheltered place. After 
watching him a long time, I went out to 
investigate and found that he had his head 
tucked under his wing and was sound asleep. 
Because of the noise of the storm, he did not 
hear me, and I was able to take him in my 
hands. 

He was warm, and I noticed that he was 
perched in such a way that his feet and legs 
were ina little depression in the bark. His 
body was pressed tightly against the tree 
trunk, and, of course, he was braced by his 
tail. 

I put him into an empty building where he 
was protected from the storm. There he ate 
a supper of suet, and slept high up in a corner 
against the wall. The storm was over the 
next morning so I let him go. 


May 8, a pair of Bronzed Grackles began 
building a nest in one room of an unoccupied 
Purple Martin house. The next day they 
had the nest nearly completed, but I decided 
to drive them away. I have never before 
known of Grackles nesting in a bird-house. 


In the spring of 1923, a pair of Robins and 
of Bronzed Grackles, for some unknown 
reason, abandoned their nests a short time 
after building them. Soon after this the frail 
nest of some Mourning Doves was injured 
in a severe storm, and another pair had their 
nest raided by Jays. 

The two pairs of Mourning Doves took 
possession of the Robins’ and Grackles’ 
abandoned nests, respectively. Both of these 
nests were high up, especially that of the 
Grackles. 

From the middle of May, when the 
Mourning Doves moved into their neighbors’ 
nests, till nearly the last of July, the Robins’ 
nest was occupied nearly all the time; and 
the Grackles’ nest is still occupied, now, 
August 21. Probably different pairs of Doves 
have used the nests. 

Last year, for several days, I noticed a 
strange Dove sitting near a nest in which 
were two young Mourning Doves nearly 
ready to fly. 


The next day after the young ones left the 
nest, the stranger was using it. 


Toward evening, May 25, 1923, I listened 
to a ludicrous performance. Three Catbirds 
were here, probably two males and one 
female. One perched upon a tree and sang 
exquisitely. Every time he made a slight 
pause at the end of a strain, another Catbird 
who sat near by listening, would give a harsh, 
discordant yell. This was different from the 
common ‘Cat’ call of these birds, but it was 
apparently intended to express derision or 
contempt for the rival’s music. The per- 
formance lasted some time. 


For several summers a pair of Flickers 
nested in a hollow tree close by the sidewalk 
of one of the busiest streets of the town. 
Last winter toward night, I often noticed a 
little Screech Owl looking out of the entrance 
hole of this same tree. This spring, April 17, 
the Flickers returned to their tree and seemed 
greatly agitated to find their home occupied. 
April 18, just at dusk, as I passed the tree, I 
saw the little Owl perched on a limb close by 
the hole. No Flickers were in sight then. 
The next noon, when I again passed that way, 
Mrs. Flicker was in her old home looking out 
of the doorway. The Flickers retained 
possession of the tree and raised their young. 
I wonder what became of the Owl. 


The more closely we observe bird life, the 
more we come to see striking likenesses 
between human beings and birds. 

A baby Robin fell from a high nest. I 
could not put him back, and fearing he would 
become the prey of cats, I took him to the 
house and cared for him till he was grown. 

He was a dear little pet, and we were very 
fond of him; in fact the whole neighborhood 
became interested in his well-being. 

While he was small, a screened-in porch 
was his home. He chose the back of a certain 
chair for his favorite perch, and here he spent 
most of his time. Occasionally he took little 
flights from chair to chair. He ate eagerly 
whatever was brought to him, making many 
excited little squeals of delight during the 
meal, 


All day he seemed contented and happy, 


but as it began to grow dark, the little fellow 
acted lonesome or afraid. He wanted com- 
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panionship. Each evening, again and again, 
I would place him on the perch where he 
slept at night only to have him fly down upon 
my: shoulder or hand, making all the time a 
little whining, teasing cry. He wanted to be 
held and petted, and reminded me of a tired 
little child. 


One of the prettiest sights I saw this sum- 
mer was a mother Robin teaching her baby to 
bathe. A cement basin had been placed in the 
yard for a bird-bath, and in this the mother 
and baby sat side by side. 

Each time Mother Robin ducked her head 
and splashed, Baby Robin watched her, then 
imitated exactly. After a thorough bath, 
Mother Robin stepped out, then turned and 
waited ‘for Baby Robin to follow. But he 
evidently was enjoying this new experience 
and sat still in the water. Then Mother 
Robin very indulgently stepped back into 
the basin, and they went through the whole 
performance again.—E7ra M. Morse, Woon- 
socket, S. Dak. 


Little Blue Heron at Plainfield, N. J. 


I noticed with interest in Brrp-Lore for 
November—December, 1922, page 340, that a 
flock of Little Blue Herons had been seen in 
South Plainfield in August by Mr. W. De W. 
Miller. 

On September 8, 1923, I made a trip to 
South Plainfield Pond to see if I could note 
any rare migrants, and was delighted to find 
two young Little Blue Herons in white 
plumage. They were very tame and let me 
approach quite near them, when I saw them 
very distinctly with my glasses. The slaty 
blue primary tips were very evident in one. 
They were both actively fishing although the 
day was very bright, and about eleven o’clock 
in the morning. I have been a resident of 
Plainfield for nearly thirty years and been 
actively interested in birds, but I have never 
found the Little Blue Heron in South Plain- 
field before.—Joun T. S. Hunn, Plainfeld, 
Noe 


Starting a Martin Colony 


It may be of interest to describe the way 
in which we started our colony of Purple 
Martins. The only Martins in town were in 


a little four-room house on top of a store 
building, next to the Telephone Central 
Exchange. The telephone manager did not 
want them there, and we did want them at 
our house, so my husband and the manager 
went up on the roof after dark, covered the 
Martin house with a blanket, brought it down 
and fastened it on a pole which had been put 
up beforehand. That was eight years ago, 
and there were only six or seven adult 
Martins here then. Now we have three 
houses containing thirty-six apartments, 
almost all of which are occupied. A number 
of our friends have also put up houses and are 
getting some of our overflow, so now our town 
is full of the lovely music of Martins — 
Mrs. J. F. Kyter, Kirkwood, Ills. 


House Wrens Appearing at Cape Ann, 
Mass. 

Since the publication of Dr. Townsend’s 
work on the birds of Essex County, Mass., 
in 1915, in which he cites five records of the 
appearance of the House Wren there (Saugus, 
Lynnfield, Swampscott [1878], Hamilton, and 
Ipswich), there seems to have been nothing 
more to say than to note the continued 
absence of the bird from the lists of the native 
breeding birds in this historic county. He 
stated that it was then extirpated in places 
that it formerly frequented (op. cit., p. 304—- 
305). Even in his supplement of 1920 
(p. 172), he repeated his previous statement, 
adding that Essex County has nothing to 
tempt the bird. 

This brings us to the purpose of this short 
notice. Having spent part of every summer 
on the shores of Annisquam River for the past 
fifteen years and devotedly observed the 
annual appearance and passage of birds in 
this territory, it becomes a pleasure to 
announce that the House Wren has actually 
put in an appearance most suddenly and un- 
expectedly at a point where there seems to 
have been no previous knowledge of its 
residence. Cape Ann is exposed in its sit- 
uation to the, tempests of the sea, its shores 
are rocky and its soil for the most part 
sterile. Many birds of the Transition Zone 
accordingly prefer to shun its thickets, 
probably on account of the lack of dense 
timber, Due to my acquaintance with the 
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House Wren, its song and odd character, 
farther south where the bird is undoubtedly 
increasing through the bird-house building 
interests of thousands of school children, I 
have often inquired about it among natives 
of the Cape. But the results always were the 
same, no House Wrens were remembered. 
At the same time, round about the cottage 
which I inhabit during the summer, some 
five or six bird-houses of different sizes and 
exteriors have accommodated regularly 
every year families of Tree Swallows and 
Bluebirds, while Screech Owls, Flickers, and 
Chickadees have made occasional use of 
other cavities in a beech and scarlet oak 
grove which clings to the rocky slope rising 
from the clam flats of the river. There seems 
to have been little change in the bird life of 
the district anyway within the past ten years, 
except for the noteworthy increase in Gulls, 
Terns, and other smaller shore birds, the 
reason for which is obvious. 

The event of this year came when, on 
June 16, while inspecting the woodland 
premises to observe the character of my avian 
neighbors for the coming summer, I was 
brought to attention by the rapid babbling 
song of what struck my consciousness at once 
as being the note of the House Wren. But I 
dismissed the thought, assuming that I had 
mistaken the Yellow Warbler’s outburst for 
the exuberant Wren solo. By the time I had 
come abreast of a small green box, placed 
about six feet from the ground on the trunk 
of a young scarlet oak for Tree Swallows, I 
heard the Wren song. Then the bird ap- 
peared on a branch and began scolding in its 
usual tone. It was a House Wren in plain 
view. This box was situated on a northern 
slope not fifteen feet from and above the 
high-water line. The situation is several 
hundred feet from the cottage and is rather 
wild in its immediate setting. Apparently 
the birds had eggs in the nest, at least they 
resented near approach. Two of them moved 
about the box, occasionally entering it. By 
July 1, there seemed to be no change in cir- 
cumstances at the first nest box, but activity 
and nest-building took place at another log, 
this one several hundred feet distant. The 
second was a hollow log nailed to the trunk of 
a beech tree on the edge of the beech grove. 


A nest was being built in this, but only one 
bird, the female apparently, was at work. In 
the meantime musical activity on the part of 
at least three birds kept on incessantly 
through the first two weeks of July, and food 
soon began to be carried to both boxes. 

The next step in this interesting and, to the 
Cape Ann natives, unusual event was staged 
for July 15. On that day I re-erected, on an 
eight-foot pole, another Tree Swallow’s 
nesting-box, a gaudy white one with a red 
roof and chimney, after it had been blown 
down by a winter storm. During the day the 
Wrens transferred their interest to the newer 
box and at this date (July 18), while no 
young birds are yet to be seen about the 
thickets, I feel safe in saying that two Wren 
families have been produced in separate 
boxes and a third is under way. With the 
appearance of the European Starling as a 
new bird resident on this Cape about 1916, 
this last event in the extension of bird 
habitats may be compared as a more favor- 
able one from the point of view of the Ameri- 
can ornithologist—FRANK G. SPEcK, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bluebirds, Swallows, and Wrens 


The article ‘Swallows vs. Bluebirds’, 
written by R. W. Jacobs in Brrp-Lore for 
March-April, 1923, recalled some experiences 
I have had, and last season I witnessed a 
similar contention with a different ending, 
due probably to the intervention of the 
House Wren. 

In 1910, a Bluebird box was put up on the 
rear of our house, as we hoped to attract some 
birds which nested in the orchard. The box 
was not occupied that season. The next 
spring, Bluebirds occupied it, but before they 
were fairly located, Tree Swallows appeared 
and a battle was waged intermittently for 
the next three or four days. The Tree 
Swallows. won. 

When the young Swallows were large 
enough to fly to the telephone wire close to 
the box, Bluebirds again appeared and, with 
old and young Tree Swallows still in close 
proximity, fixed over the nesting material, 
moved into the box and successfully reared 
their brood. 
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The following spring, Bluebirds inspected 
_ the box most carefully, but showed no desire 
to nest there. Some Tree Swallows which 
came later used the box and Tree Swallows 
held undisputed possession for two years. 
Then, in rors, our farm was sold and I have 
no further data in regard to the occupants of 
that box. 

Later we put up a Bluebird box on a pole 
close to our village home. Bluebirds used it 
at once, and, with one exception, two broods 
of Bluebirds have been reared in it each 
season ever since. 

This year Bluebirds came to the box as 
usual, but Tree Swallows wanted it also and 
won out. Some House Wrens, meanwhile, 
had come to the yard, and on the morning of 
May 15 there was a great commotion among 
the Swallows. A Wren was on the box, while 
on the ground lay broken eggs, together with 
feathers and other nesting material which 
had been thrown out. 

The night of April 30, one of my Bluebird 
boxes was destroyed, and after that a pair of 
Bluebirds, presumably the ones which were 
using that box, were wandering aimlessly 
about the yard. May 16, 17, 18, Tree 
Swaliows and Bluebirds fought for possession 
of the emptied box. Sometimes there would 
be extra Swallows pressed into service, or 
giving voluntary aid, but the Bluebirds won, 
while the Swallows chose another box, only 
to be driven out by the Wren again. 

The Wren also harassed the Bluebirds, for 
the male bird was often seen driving the 
Wren from the vicinity of their home. At 
dusk, May 26, I saw a Wren poke its head 
out of the Bluebirds’ box and later come out 
with an air of complete ownership. It was 
the only time I found the Bluebirds napping. 
TI drove the Wren away and kept guard until 
the rightful owners appeared. 

June 6, the young Bluebirds left the box. 
By June ro the Bluebirds were using the box 
again, and again eternal vigilance was 
necessary, as the Wren gave them no peace. 

On the sultry afternoon of June 20, the 
male Bluebird seemed exasperated. He 
chased the Wren about so belligerently that 
it finally sought refuge under a box which 
was propped up against a gate. The Blue- 
bird mounted guard on this box, but since all 
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was quiet he flew shortly to a near-by pear 
tree. Soon he perched on the box again and 
peered over its edge, after which he flew off 
towards his home. Immediately the saucy 
Wren bobbed up on the box, sang gleefully, 
and flew over toward the Bluebird box, this 
time to be driven back by a Chipping 
Sparrow, while the Bluebird remained on his 
perch. After a song period in the pear tree 
the Wren began carrying twigs and filling an 
empty box. Another Wren appeared and 
watched the operation. 

This was the last struggle I witnessed 
between the Bluebirds and the Wrens. 
There may have been others, but, at all 
events, the Bluebirds kept their box.— 
Ciara EVERETT REED, Brookfield, Mass. 


A Brave Wren 


The most eventful time in summer, in our 
garden, is when Jennie Wren and her mate 
decide that it is time their nestlings were 
seeing something of the world. We always 
know when this important step, or rather 
flight, is to be taken, for both the parent 
birds begin to flutter about, uttering rapid, 
half-scolding notes, which are eagerly 
answered by a series of twitterings from the 
nest-box. 

The departure of the little birds from the 
nest involves a great amount of worry on the 
part of the parent Wrens that rear their 
broods in our neighborhood. Unfortunately, 
there are always a number of cats prowling 
about. But every time a cat came into the 
yard on the day set for the nestlings’ first 
flight, the parent birds raised their voices in 
such an alarming fashion that they brought 
us all out-of-doors to see what was the 
trouble. 

Once the outcry was particularly loud. I 
rushed into the yard, but was too late to give 
the birds my assistance. My help wasn’t 
needed. I beheld the father bird chasing a 
large Persian cat (a cat that had killed a 
half-grown chicken the day before) from the 
yard. It was an amusing sight to witness. 
The brave little bird, scolding at the top of 
his voice, flew so low that he kept himself 
barely two inches above the ears of the cat. 
If a St. Bernard dog, instead of a tiny bird, 
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had been after him, the cat could not have 
appeared more excited. 
When the cat was at a safe distance, the 
Wren flew to a tree, twittered a song for a few 
seconds, and then joined his family in the 
garden MADELEINE AARON, Secretary Au- 
dubon Society of Kansas, Wichita, Kans. 


A Persistent Bluebird 

Several years ago a pair of Bluebirds chose 
a tin mailbox as their home. The lid did not 
fit tight enough, so the birds were able to 
enter. 

The owner of the box destroyed the nest 
several times and mail was delivered. 
Nevertheless, one egg was laid. 

I now put a box up on the other side of the 
mailbox. The birds built and laid three eggs 
in it, but some school children destroyed it 
After this the birds gave up and departed. I 
don’t blame them. Do your—M. H. HERBEL, 
Citronelle, Ala. 


Obedient Bluebirds 

My sister and I frequently, from fall to 
spring, spend weekends, as well as our 
vacations, at a large farm of unusually fine 
location. 

This farm seems to be a veritable hirds’ 
paradise, having wonderful fields of sweet 
clover, a large pond, woods, swamp, a young 
orchard, and two old orchards, with plenty of 
dead wood, which invites Bluebirds and 
Flickers. 

The morning of May 28, near the Blue- 
bird home, we discovered three fluffy little 
mottled gray birds fluttering about in the 
grass. Going nearer, we had an exhibition 
in implicit obedience. 

The mother Bluebird, in the apple tree, 
gave a little warning note, and instantly the 
three little birds came together, each head 
across the neck of another, forming a round 
fluffy ball, much like a bunch of dead grass. 

We walked all around them, and they 
remained motionless and unwinking, only the 
palpitation of their little breasts showing 
their fright—Carrie M. Grout, Providence, 
Ue lr 


Correction in Christmas Census 
Southampton, Mass., 2 (not 12) Arctic 
Woodpeckers. 
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Bluebird vs. Downy 

It was April 1, 1923, and Bluebirds were 
already house hunting. A pair of them, 
having explored every Woodpecker’s burrow 
about the house, selected the one on the 
corner post of the veranda in which to build 
their nest. A female Downy Woodpecker had 
dozed away the long winter nights there and 
still used it as a sleeping chamber. As if to 
preempt the location, the Bluebirds carried 
in a few straws and spent the remainder of 
the day in reexploring the other burrows. 

Just after sunset, when Downy alighted on 
the log and made ready to enter the hole, a 
Bluebird descended on her from the top of 
the dooryard elm and put her to instant 
flight. But Downy bided her time, and in the 
early twilight, after the Bluebirds had gone, 
she came again and went hurriedly to bed. 

Early next morning, before it was quite 
light, I looked out of the door and saw the 
Bluebirds descending from the elm in a 
highly excited state. One perched on the top 
of the log, the other hovered long before the 
opening, both twittering more in excitement 
than in anger it seemed, but punctuating 
their remarks with a formidable snapping of 
beaks. Downy had no doubt looked out thus 
early to note the condition of the weather or 
to see if the coast were clear and had been 
caught in the act. Such a chorused twitter- 
ing and alternate hovering, hummingbird- 
wise before the opening I never heard or 
witnessed. Downy remained inside until 
the Bluebirds retired, when she whipped out 
of the hole and made off in great haste with- 
out stopping for her usual breakfast of fresh 
pork. 

Again after sunset the comedy of the 
previous afternoon was reenacted. The Blue- 
birds were on guard, and Downy, perhaps 
oblivious of their proximity, came bounding 
through the air and alighted on the log. In 
a twinkling the Bluebirds routed and pursued 
her across the orchard, where she eluded them. 
The Bluebirds resumed their watch. The 
twilight gathered. Downy, loath to creep into 
an unfamiliar hole, returned and was again 
put to flight. In what hole or remote stub - 
she passed the night I know not, but she 
abandoned her claim from that hour, and 
although we saw her at breakfast and dinner 
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as usual before the window, the claim of the 
Bluebirds was no longer disputed.—HENRY 
CuHRISTMAN, Delanson, N.Y. 


A Puzzled Robin 


A man up the street had marked a portion 
of his garden off with stakes and run strings 
between. The ends were hanging, and a 
Robin, in search of nesting material, had 
gathered as many as four in his bill at one 
time, like a veritable charioteer, When he 


tried to fly with them, however, he was 
abruptly stopped. Then he would drop all 
but one, and stand tugging at it with deter- 
mination, When he found it could not be 
budged, he would go to where it was fastened 
at the other end and tug, returning to pick 
them all up and try again to fly with them. 
He finally went off. The human was sorely 
tempted to dislodge the man’s string in the 
interest of spring construction.—FLORENCE 
BLacKaLt, Denver, Colo. 


THE SEASON 


Edited by J. T. NICHOLS 
XLII. December 15, 1923 to February 15, 1924 


Boston Recion.—Thus far this winter the 
ground has been either bare or covered by a 
very thin layer of snow. Instead of the 
regular Northeasters with heavy snowfall, 
the storms for the most part have been 
accompanied by southwest winds and have 
brought rain. Between storms there have 
been few anti-cyclonic days with high baro- 
metric pressure and sub-zero temperature. 
(Thermometer below zero only once in 
Lexington.) 

It might be supposed, following this mild 
winter, that the first migrant birds would 
appear early—perhaps on record days—but 
we must remember “‘the uncertain glory”’ of 
a New England March. A blizzard followed 
by the usual gale from thearctic regions would 
delay the migration materially, for the Blue- 
birds and the early Blackbirds are dependent 
on food which they take from the ground; 
they are not like our winter residents, 
Chickadees and Nuthatches, for instance, 
which in a snow-covered country find plenty 
of insect food on the trunks and branches of 
leafless trees, or Goldfinches which feed on 
seeds of weeds and shrubs growing above the 
snow. Bare ground is almost of necessity a 
forerunner of the arrival of Bluebirds; hence 
they need not be expected before the southern 
slopes are uncovered. 

All through the winter, birds have been 
scarce—almost absent in some regions. Out 
in the open country the bird population has 
been reduced almost to the minimum of 


permanently resident species, e.g., Crows, 
Black-capped Chickadees, and Downy Wood- 
peckers, with very few winter visitors, Tree 
Sparrows, Slate-colored Juncos, and Golden- 
crowned Kinglets. Dr. C. W. Townsend 
reports from the seacoast a scarcity of water 
birds. But at Cohasset, Mr. Whittle and 
Mr. Harding find their feeding-stations well 
patronized; their list of visitors includes 
Purple Finches and White-throated Sparrows. 

Two recent records, one from Walter 
Deane, of a Red-bellied Nuthatch in the 
thickly settled part of the city of Cambridge, 
and the other from Charles E. Clarke, of an 
Arctic Three-toed Woodpecker in Win- 
chester, indicate that the migration of these 
northern birds did not pass completely to the 
south of us.—WInsoR M. TyLer, Lexington, 
Mass. 


New York Recion.—Late December and 
January were without snow and unusually 
mild, despite two bitter cold waves in 
January, each of only a day or two’s duration 
and soon forgotten. Insects were more or less 
active throughout the month, and it was not 
until February 10 that the first snow that lay 
on the ground came to give the landscape a 
wintry aspect. Further light falls followed 
on February 12 and 14, but in the midday 
temperature of the 15th, the last day of this 
period, the snow cover in Central Park, 
outside the writer’s window, is rapidly 
shrinking into patches. 
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Despite the open winter, few records have 
come to hand of birds remaining here this 
year north of their accustomed range. At 
Garden City, L. I., the writer has seen no 
Robin since the one of December 25, men- 
tioned in his-census. Two Vesper Sparrows, 
also present on the 25th, could not be found 
on later dates, doubtless having moved on to 
some other winter quarters. This is an ex- 
tremely late date for both species as mi- 
grants. On the other hand, he observed a 
Red-breasted Nuthatch on December 30, two 
on January 13, and one on January 27. 
Chickadees and the Hairy Woodpecker, both 
unusual winter visitants in this immediate 
vicinity, have been present throughout. 

A Flicker, Red-breasted Nuthatch and a 
Fox Sparrow, as also a Hairy Woodpecker, 
have wintered in Central Park, New York 
City, coming more or less regularly to a 
feeding place (Mrs. C. W. Mead). A Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet visited a feeding-station in 
Montclair, N. J., from January 8 to 13 (Mrs. 
C. S. Hegeman). A Sapsucker, noted for a 
few days at Douglaston, L. I., was last seen 
January 1 (G. C. Fisher), perhaps the latest 
Long Island date. Up the Hudson at Rhine- 
beck, N. Y., a Robin, 7 Doves and 3 Ameri- 
can Widgeon are reported for January 13, 
also Catbird Jan. 6-7 (M. S. Crosby). 

Ducks have responded to open water more 
markedly than land birds to the open season. 
Many American Widgeon (a species only 
occasional on Long Island in winter) were 
present on Moriches Bay, L. I.; in early 
January (R. Floyd); a pair of European 
Widgeon are reported taken there December 
6 (W. S. Dana). C. A. Urner writes: “The 
visitation of Canvasbacks on Newark Bay 
continues; a flock of 4o-odd there January 
26; on February 2, 3 remained; and February 
9 I saw fully 125.” Possibly on these dates 
this Duck was already pushing northward. 
February 9, the same observer also found a 


Red-throated Loon on Newark Bay (a record , 


for northern New Jersey). 

The movement of irregular visitants from 
the North, mentioned in the last report, has 
failed to develop further. There is an un- 
usual paucity of reports of any such birds 
since December, though within the last few 
days a single Redpoll is recorded at Bronx- 
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ville,-N. Y., February 6 (R. C. Murphy); 
a flock of 6 Pine Grosbeaks at Haworth, N. J., 
February 10 (E. S. Keller); a Northern 
Shrike near Plainfield, N. J., February 10 
(W. De W. Miller); an adult Goshawk 
(casual in Westchester County) at Ossining, 
N. Y., February 12 (C. Brandreth). 

In January, B. S. Bowdish obtained five 
banding returns for Juncos at Demarest, 
N. J.; January 14 to 21, 3 birds (25167, 
25178, 12863) were retaken, all of which had 
been bandedDecember ro to 21, 1922, and 
which it is reasonable to suppose belong to a 
single group, the movements of which in 
winter are in some way coordinated. The 
two others, January 21 (50021), a bird banded 
February 28, 1921, and which was also re- 
taken January 15, 1923 (see corresponding 
report of last year), and January 28 (34691), 
a bird banded January 13, 1923, may be 
birds associated with the above, and at least 
appear to be associated one with the other. 
A certain White-throated Sparrow (65712), 
trapped by R. H. Howland at Upper Mont- 
clair, N. J., is cited here as an instance of 
how bird-banding may contribute evidence 
to a problem based on general observation. 
This bird, taken sixteen times from January 
6 to February 11, 1923, was retaken October 
17, but has not again been heard from. The 
probability that it has sought more southern 
winter grounds this year may be referred to 
in connection with observations on this 
winter’s White-throats on pages 14 and 54 
of the last number of Brrp-Lore. A nestling 
Mourning Dove, banded by the writer at 
Mastic, L. I., last July, he is informed by the 
United States Biological Survey, was killed 
at Homerville, Georgia, on December 15. A 
couple of days spent at Mastic in December 
indicate that. Doves were not present there 
this winter, where some winters they are 
found in fair numbers, although the Dove is 
mentioned above in the Hudson Valley this 
January. Can it be that summering birds 
sometimes do not migrate, and at other times 
make so, long a. migration?—J. T, NicHots, 
New York, N.Y. 


PHILADELPHIA Recron.—The weather for 
the season has averaged exceedingly mild 
with few cold days and very little snow. The 
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thermometer has been as low as 10° on two 
or three occasions. The heaviest snowfall has 
not exceeded two inches. 

The absence of the more unusual winter 
birds, which are some years common, con- 
tinues to be the outstanding feature of the 
winter (see last report). Of these birds 
Siskins appear to be the only species that are 
present and these in very small numbers, 
mostly individual birds. A flock of four is 
the largest reported. 

A thick growth of Jersey pine trees near 
the city has always been a point of interest in 
the winter. A number of birds are always 
found here that are seldom seen anywhere 
else in the vicinity. Some of them use the 
pines for shelter only, while others frequent 
them to obtain food. On January 6, an 
investigation of these pines revealed the 
following birds: Barn Owl, 2 (roosting); 
Long-eared Owl, 2 (roosting); English Ring- 
necked Pheasant, 3 (probably for shelter); 
Brown Creeper, 3 (searching the bark for 
insects as usual); Golden-crowned Kinglet, 5 
(feeding on minute black eggs deposited on 
the needles by some insect); Red-breasted 
Nuthatch (busily engaged in extracting seeds 
from the pine cones). 

Mergansers appeared on the Delaware 
River at Philadelphia, January 1. 

January 1. Pintails, Mergansers, and 
Black Ducks were abundant on the flats of 
Oldman’s Creek near Pedricktown, N. J. 

February 12. Sitting about on conspicuous 
perches over the extensive river marshes, 12 
Red-tailed Hawks were counted. These ob- 
servations were made possible through the 
courtesy of B. K. Matlack. 

A large flight of Canada Geese, heading 
north, passed over Atlantic City, February 
5 and 6.—JuLiAn K. Porrer, Camden, N. J. 


WASHINGTON ReEGIoN.—The weather at 
Washington, D. C., during December, 1923, 
and January, 1924, was generally mild for 
the time of year. There were, in fact, only 
two cold spells during this period. The 
principal apparent effect of this mild weather 
on the bird life was the decrease of the num- 
bers of winter visitors, particularly during 
December, the scarcity of uncommon 
northern migrants, and the presence of 
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several species that are usually rare during 
this season, or do not winter regularly in this 
vicinity. The almost entire lack of snow 
allowed the birds to feed almost anywhere, 
and as a consequence they have not been so 
conspicuous in the city of Washington. 

The Virginia Rail, a bird that usually does 
not appear until about April 4, and whose 
earliest previous record is April 2, 1903, and 
its latest in the autumn, December 0, 1880, 
was reported by C. H. M. Barrett, near 
Gunston Hall, Virginia, on January 17. The 
Red-winged Blackbird, which is rare here in 
winter, usually appearing in the spring about 
March 1, and remaining until Nobember 20 or 
thereabouts, was seen on January 1, near 
Washington by Mr. and Mrs. L. D. Miner, 
and on January 20 by S. E. Blake. The 
Purple Grackle, also uncommon in winter, 
was observed by E. A. Preble on January 16, 
whereas in seasons during which it does not 
remain all winter, it does not appear at all 
until about Washington’s Birthday. The 
Pied-billed Grebe was found at Dyke, 
Virginia, by Mr. and Mrs. Miner on Decem- 
ber 29, which is an unusual date for this 
region, as there is but a single record, that of 
December 24, 1921, of its occurrence later 
than November. Two other species that are 
rare here during winter, the Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet and Fox Sparrow, were likewise seen 
by Mr. and Mrs. Miner on January 1, near 
Washington. 

Of the more uncommon northern visitors, 
the American Crossbill is the most notable. 
This species was seen on January 13 in the 
city of Washington by Dr. Charles W. Rich- 
mond, and on January 27 by F. C. Lincoln. 
They apparently, however, have not been 
common, as only one bird was noted on the 
former date and only two on the latter. 

The Red-breasted Nuthatch, which was 
practically absent from the region about 
Washington during the winter of 1920-21, 
seems again to be present in its usual numbers. 

On January 27 the Brown Creeper made 
its appearance at The Ontario, a large 
apartment house on the edge of a ravine 
leading down into the Zoological Park, and 
after inspecting several of the trees in the 
yard it proceeded to examine the lower part 
of the building itself. It climbed up the face 
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of the stone wall as high as the coping that 
marks the top of the first story of the build- 
ing, examining the crevices under this 
coping, apparently in search of insects. It 
repeated this several times, on each excursion 
flying down nearly to the base of the wall, 
but in no case mounting higher than the 
coping above mentioned. The day was mild, 
with a temperature of 40°, and there was no 
snow on the ground, so there seemed to be no 
special reason for the bird’s presence there, 
or for its unusual behavior. 

The Ducks, which have for several 
seasons past frequented the Potomac River 
in such numbers just below Washington, 
were very much less abundant during 
December of this year, and it will be inter- 
esting to determine whether or not their 
numbers will be to any considerable. degree 
augmented during the remainder of the 
winter. The principal species that have 
been noted this season are the American 
Merganser, Hooded Merganser, Greater and 
Lesser Scaup, American Golden-eye, and 
Black Duck.—Harry C. OBERHOLSER, 
Biological Survey, Washington, D.C. 


PirrspuRGH REGIoN.—During the recent 
months we have had three very severé cold 
spells, but there has not been much snow, 
and on the average the weather has been 
fairly pleasant. At any rate there has not 
been any protracted season of severe weather, 
such as would affect bird life much. From 
various observers come remarks upon the 
scarcity of Juncos, Tree Sparrows, and Song 
Sparrows, but I am inclined to think this 
scarcity is local and perhaps more apparent 
than actual. There have been no rare 
northern visitors at all, so far as I can find, 
although observers have been looking 
regularly for Siskins and Crossbills in the 
places where these were abundant last year. 

The number of records of wintering sum- 
mer residents is amazing, however, par- 
ticularly in view of the extreme cold spells. 
In practically every observer’s list appears 
the name of one or two species of well-known 
summer birds. At Harmarville and other 
points, Red-winged Blackbirds have been 
listed several times by Joseph Galloway, 
O. C. Reiter and others. A Wilson’s Snipe 
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was also recorded there at the Little Swamp, 
on January 1. Along the Ohio River, King- 
fishers have been seen (January 17, at Glen- 
field, by Max Henrici, and by other ob- 
servers at other points). Near Wildwood a 
Red-headed Woodpecker was seen on 
January 16, and at my home in Bethany, 
West Virginia, I found the Red-headed Wood- 
peckers as abundant as I ever knew them to 
be during summer in the particular regions 
thereabouts where they are accustomed to 
nest. Judging from the places where the 
Red-heads were wintering, I should believe 
that the entire local population of that species 
were spending the winter there. At Bethany, 
Mourning Doves and Flickers have been 
very commonly observed also, and Bob- 
whites are certainly commoner than usual. 
A Bronzed Grackle was observed there on 
February 3. 

From Louis Homer’s observations at 
Greenville, Mercer County, we find that 
summer residents were wintering there also, 
for his lists include a Meadowlark for 
February 1, a flock of Cowbirds, February 2, 
and a small flock of Bronzed Grackles, 
February 12. Robins have been observed 
about Pittsburgh repeatedly, but always 
singly; Bluebirds have been recorded twice; a 
Meadowlark was seen during the week of 
February 3 at Sharpsburg, by E. A. Stephan, 
and a Towhee, February 9, by William Gnann. 

Bayard Christy’s record of a Pigeon 
Hawk, December 23, 1923, at Clinton is a 
most interesting one; he has observed Her- 
ring Gulls along the Ohio River a number of 
times (January 13, etc.). Mr. Ralph Lip- 
hart’s record of Barred Owl at Oakmont, 
February 11, should interest Pittsburgh 
observers particularly because of the scarcity 
of local records. A Saw-whet Owl has just 
been received at the Museum, February 15, 
from Harry Vancleve, of Coudersport. 

Large numbers of Prairie Horned Larks 
have congregated on the plateau above 
Duquesne. It is obvious that the majority 
of these birds are not resident locally. The 
resident birds stay by themselves and are 
very dirty. These have been observed by 
Messrs. Galloway and Chandler. 

L. F. Savage, of McKeesport, refers to the 
vast number of Crows which roost near by. 
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He states that an estimate of 30,000 indi- 
viduals in this roost is probably conservative. 
He has noted a pair of Flickers repeatedly. 
R. B. Simpson, reporting from Warren, 
includes the following in his interesting list: 
Gadwall, October 31, 1923; White-winged 
Scoter, October 30, 1923; Great Horned and 
Barred Owl, February 10; Herring Gull, 
February 6 and 11; and American Mer- 
gansers observed from time to time. 

It would seem that Cedar Waxwings have 
been entirely absent. The species has not 
been included in a single report. Carolina 
Wrens, Cardinals, and Red-bellied: Wood- 
peckers are apparently on the increase, how- 
ever, in many localities—GrorGE MiIxscH 
Sutton, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OBERLIN (OHIO) REGION.—Outside of the 
last two weeks of December, we need not 
apologize for our winter this year. It has been 
the first real one that we have had for some 
time. In January, three cold waves lowered 
the thermometer to the lowest point in 
several years; —14°, as an extreme, on the 
6th, —12° on the 12th, and —10° on the 
toth. A goodly amount of snow fell, and 
from the first of the year, almost contin- 
ually covered the ground. Between the cold 
spells, however, it has been warm enough for 
skunk cabbages to be found that were two 
or three inches tall on January 12. 

The winter has seen several of the summer 
birds, which are found only irregularly and 
uncommonly most winters, quite common. 
Robins were seen regularly, sometimes two, 
three, or four times a week. The Flicker 
could be seen almost daily, while Song Spar- 
rows were to be found in almost every suitable 
resort. Grackles were reported two or three 
times during the winter, as was also the 
Mourning Dove. The Golden-crowned King- 
let was not uncommonly found, and the 
Goldfinch was noted several times, and the 
Purple Finch once, January 12. 

However, the birds that visit us from the 
North have not equaled their usual numbers. 
Only on January 12, have the Tree Sparrows 
been noted in their usual large flocks around 
Oberlin. Since November 10, only one 
record of the Brown Creeper has been 
obtained, while no Winter Wrens have been 


seen since October 20, although in surround- 
ing regions they seem up to their usual 
numbers. Pine Siskins and Redpolls are 
apparently entirely missing. Prairie Horned 
Larks, although lacking during the major 
part of the winter, have been common since 
February 2. 

When the lake opened, Mergansers could 
be found in goodly numbers, and occasionally 
a few Golden-eyes were seen. As for the Gulls, 
the Herring, Ring-billed, and the Bonaparte 
have been present. On February 2 and 4, 
the Ring-billed greatly outnumbered the 
usually more common Herring Gull, but this 
I believe to be an unusual occurrence. 

Of the more uncommon winter visitors, 
there have been a few interesting records. A 
flock of 24 Horned Larks was seen on 
January 19 west of Oberlin, and on the 28th, 
a Northern Shrike was seen within the village 
limits, in almost the identical spot where one 
was seen two years ago. A sight record of a © 
Three-toed Woodpecker has been reported 
from near Medina, with a description which 
corresponds very closely to that of the 
American species (Picoides americanus). 
However, as there are no records of this 
species, as far as I am aware, for Ohio, one 
hesitates to absolutely accept this one. 

An interesting bird that seems to be on the 
increase in this region is the Pileated Wood- 
pecker. Formerly a common bird, it was then 
almost extirpated. Now it seems to be on the 
upgrade again. At least one pair may be 
found around Youngstown (see Christmas 
Census reports), another pair near Kirtland, 
Lake County (H. S. Bell), while three or 
four pairs are known to exist in the Cleveland 
region (H. S. Bell). Other unsubstantiated 
reports have also come in, 

Within the last three months, two new 
flocks of Starlings have been found in this 
region. One of these flocks, of about 80 
individuals, was seen about two miles south 
of Wellington on December 8 (M. L. Grant). 
It was seen near there several times during 
the winter. The other flock was found a few 
miles north of Elyria, feeding on waste food 
material. The flock was first noted on 
December 26, on the Christmas Census hike, 


- and has been found in the same region re- 


peatedly since. The flock south of Huron. 
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first noted by H. G. Morse, in 1919, and for 
several years the farthest point west this 
bird had reached, has steadily increased so 
that now it numbers something over 200 
individuals. During the winter the flock 
spends the night in a cupola of a barn, but in 
the warmer months it scatters out, so that 
nesting pairs may be found over a fairly good- 
. sized area. Around Cleveland, H. S. Bell, 
of the Cleveland Museum, states: “The 
Starling is not yet abundant . . . . although 
. . it is seen here regularly.” All this 
seems to show that the Starling is increasing 
rapidly in this region. We would be greatly 
interested to hear how common observers in 
other parts of the state are finding this bird. 
A study of the Christmas Census reports 
brings out some interesting facts about the 
Bob-white in Ohio. In 1920, ie.;~in the 
census reports, only 42 Bob-whites were 
seen over all Ohio, which gives an average of 
3.2 birds per locality. In 1921, 252 birds 
were found, making the average 25.2 per 
locality; while in 1922, the number was 
again greatly increased to 907 individuals, 
with an average of 60.4 per locality. In this 
last census, only 230 birds were seen, giving 
an average of only 23 birds to a locality. 
This seems to show either that the numbers of 
Bob-white have reached the limit the country 
will successfully accommodate, which is im- 
probable, or that the former year was a very 
favorable one for their reproduction.—S. 
CHARLES KENDEIGH, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Cuicaco Rection.—After December’s mild 
days, the New Year came in with snow and a 
cold wave. During the first week in January 
suburban thermometers registered as low as 
25° below zero. Cold waves less intense in 
their severity followed in the second and third 
weeks of the month, each bringing sub-zero 
weather. Snowfall has been rather heavy, 
and at this date (February 16), the ground 
is covered with a blanket three to five inches 
in thickness. Largely due to unfavorable 
weather conditions, field trips have been 
curtailed, and the available reports neither 
comprise a complete survey of our region nor 
show what effect the storms have had on our 
bird population. 

Crossbills, Snowflakes, and Red-breasted 
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Nuthatches, all in small companies, were 
reported from the vicinity of Waukegan and 
Beach on December 15 and 16. On the 18th 
a Red-breasted Nuthatch was seen at Glen 
Ellyn. This species is quite erratic, staying 
with us as a fairly common winter resident in 
some years, while in other winters it is 
absent or very rare. It seems to be present 
this winter in all parts of the region. 

Mr. Tyrell, at Maywood, and Mrs. Cramp 
at the Dunes have recorded all the commoner 
winter residents, Downy Woodpecker, Car- 
dinal, Junco, Nuthatch, Chickadee, Blue 
Jay, and Crow. Mr. Tyrell notes the Brown 
Creeper on January 31. Mrs. Cramp, at her 
Dunes feeding station, has been visited by a 
number of Bob-whites. On February to, the 
Marsh Hawk, Great Horned Owl, and a flock 
of cheery Goldfinches were seen. About 20 
Bohemian Waxwings which were present on 
Christmas day have not been seen since. 

Dr. Eifrig has observed a small flock of 
Meadowlarks which have spent the winter 
near River Forest. From Glen Ellyn, Mr. 
Gault reports a half-dozen wintering Red- 
headed Woodpeckers, the usual number of 
Downy and Hairy Woodpeckers, and this 
morning he adds the Red-bellied to his list. 
It is quite probable that this is the same 
individual which Mr. Gault reported from 
that locality in the late autumn. 

Very few land birds have been reported 
from within the city. These include a few 
Juncos and Blue Jays from our cemeteries. 
Since early December, Jackson Park has been 
the home of a pair of highly colored Cardinals 
and a lone Pine Grosbeak. 

On January 8, at Jackson Park, a small 
flock of Red-breasted Mergansers and a pair 
of Mergansers were noted, one Surf Scoter 
and a few Golden-eyes were seen February 1, 
and on the 14th the writer observed a flock 
fully a quarter of a mile in extent. It was 
made up mainly of Mergansers, with Red- 
breasted-Mergansers second in abundance. 
Two or three Golden-eyes were identified in 
the great flock. Ten or a dozen Old-squaws 
favored the sheltered waters of the yacht 
harbor, as did a Horned Grebe, which 
already showed considerable progress toward 
the attainment of his summer plumage. 

Among the birds absent from our list are 
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several which are normally more or less 
common as winter residents or visitants. 
Most notable among these is the Tree 
Sparrow, while others that come to mind are 
the Prairie Horned Lark, Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, Song Sparrow, Tufted Titmouse, 
and, of course, our old friend, the Robin— 
GrorcE Porter Lewis, Chairman, Report 
Committee, Chicago Ornithological Society. 


Minnesota Recron.—The mild weather 
of early December continued without inter- 
ruption until the very last days of the month. 
The thin ice that had formed on the lakes 
disappeared and the ground remained free 
from snow. The days were like late fall with 
only occasional light freezing temperatures 
at night. Christmas day, although not as 
warm as last year when the temperature 
reached a maximum of 51°, was a beautiful, 
mild day and not a few golfers and tennis fans 
sought the links and courts, and certain 
would-be record-making sports went afishing 
and canoeing on the larger lakes. This in the 
vicinity of Minneapolis—a strange Christmas 
for this latitude! Once, back in 1913, on 
December 13, the temperature reached 65°, 
the warmest December day on record here. 
The continuous mild weather was the special 
feature of the present December, but it is not 
without parallel in several previous years. 
The mean average temperature for the 
month was 29.9, which is but 1.6° below 
that of December, 1877, the warmest 
December in one hundred years at this 
locality (Fort Snelling records for the earlier 
years). The winter of 1877-78 was the 
warmest winter known here. Twice only in 
one hundred years, despite tradition to the 
contrary, has the temperature reached 40° 
below zero—once in January, 1860, and 
again in January, 1888, the latter record 
being 41° below. 

On the final day of December, Minnesota 
shared with the whole country in the severe 
storm and low temperatures that swept down 
from the Northwest, but this state escaped 
much of the heavy snowfall except in the 
southeastern portion. December 31 was a 
bitter sub-zero day at Minneapolis, with 
temperatures as low as 27° below up in the 
Red River Valley. 


New Year’s day was a record cold day all _ 
over the state and ushered in a month that 
was characterized throughout by intense 
cold, broken only occasionally by a few hours 
let-up. December 3, 4, and 5 were far-below- 
zero days (— 28° below at Minneapolis on the 
5th), with bitter winds blowing from the 
Northwest. A brief warm wave followed and 
a phenomenal rise carried the temperature to 
40° above on the 6th, 68° in a few hours. The 
heaviest fall of snow of the winter to date, 
north of the southeastern counties, occurred 
on the oth and roth— ors inches at Min- 
neapolis, Cold wave succeeded cold wave, 
with mostly northerly winds, until the 28th, 
when there came a lasting break and com- 
paratively mild days with occasional tem- 
peratures above freezing at midday. 

February thus far has been mild and the 
small amount of snow on the ground has 
largely disappeared. Minnesota escaped, in 
large measure, the big destructive storm that 
swept the whole Middle West on the 4th and 
5th—a little snow, high winds, and zero 
temperatures were about all, followed by 
pleasant days to the middle of the month, A 
letter dated February 14, from Mr. P. O. 
Fryklund, of Roseau, some twenty miles 
southwest of Lake of the Woods, says: 
“Unusually mild weather of late; sleighing 
very poor; fairly good auto roads anywhere; 
something exceptional this time of the year.” 

The salient feature of the bird life of the 
present winter thus far has been the scarcity 
of the usual northern visitants. The mild 
weather of December diverted attention from 
this fact, but after the arctic conditions of 
January one rather expected thém to appear; 
such was, however, not the case. Evening 
Grosbeaks were reported as present in con- 
siderable numbers at Roseau during the late 
fall and early winter (Fryklund); two or three 
flocks at Brainerd after November 4 (Mrs. 
Thabes); at Clarissa, Todd County, in 
November (Jensen); at New York Mills, 
Otter Tail County, early in the winter; and 
at Elk River on November 13 (Bailey), but 
nothing has been heard of them since and no 
reports have come from localities farther 
south where only can they be regarded as 
strictly winter visitants, for with the ex- 
ception of Elk River the places mentioned 
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above are not very far distant from their 
breeding grounds in Minnesota. A single 
Pine Grosbeak appeared near Cannon Falls, 
Goodhue County, in November, remained 
about a week feeding on highbush cran- 
berries (Swanson), and a flock of about 
fifteen was in the vicinity of Aitkin, Aitkin 
County, on December 27. Snow Buntings 
were “very common” at Squaw Lake, 
Itasca County, October 20 to November 2 
(Jung), but no one has reported them else- 
where. Lapland Longspurs were seen at 
Hutchinson on October 14 (Eheim), and a 
few near Elk River during December and 
January (Bailey). Redpolls have apparently 
been almost entirely absent; Elk River, a 
few, December and January (Bailey). Pine 
Siskins were reported from several places in 
southern Minnesota during late fall. One 
Great Northern Shrike at Crystal Bay, Lake 
Minnetonka, November 9 (Commons), and 
one at Cannon Falls, January 30 (Swanson), 
a Snowy Owl near Anoka, the middle of 
November (Mrs. Hodson), and a Goshawk at 
Minneapolis, December 22 (Zeleny), are the 
only reports for these species. This meager 
showing is about all our files contain of 
winter visitants to February 15; very dif- 
ferent indeed from most winters. Early in 
the season there was a widely circulated 
account of an unusual invasion of northern 
birds in large numbers, but just the opposite 
condition has prevailed in this state. 

The reports received have been largely 
devoted to recording the presence of various 
half-hardy species in rather greater numbers 
than usual. Induced to remain by the 
favorable conditions of December, most of 
these birds seem not to have been driven 
away by the prolonged and intense cold of 
January, due, possibly, to the fact that there 
was but little permanent snow to bury food 
supplies. Tree Sparrows, Juncos, Gold- 
finches, and Purple Finches have been seen 
in various places in flocks, sometimes of con- 
siderable size. Brown Creepers have been 
numerous. Horned Larks, Grackles, Red- 
winged Blackbirds, Crows, Red-headed 
Woodpeckers, and an occasional Robin have 
stayed through the winter. A Flicker has 
remained at Fairmount, Martin County, 
(Dr. Leudtke) and another at Marine-on- 


the-Saint Croix (J. W. G. Dunn), both feed- 
ing on suet and defying temperatures of 
nearly 30° below zero. Two Meadowlarks 


“withstood the intense cold of early January 


at Fairmount (Miss Lakela), and a Wilson’s 
Snipe was found living in an open spring hole 
near Minneapolis on January 6 (Sweden- 
borg). Rev. Julius W. Hann reported seeing 
a full-plumaged Bald Eagle at Winona on 
January 23. The permanent resident species 
have been present in normal or slightly in- 
creased numbers. 

Before the severe cold came, a Sparrow 
Hawk was seen on the University Campus on 
December 20; a Sharp-shinned Hawk near 
Minneapolis on December 22 (Zeleny); 
Herring and Ring-billed Gulls (Zeleny) on the 
Mississippi River near the Twin Cities and 
about the larger lakes in the vicinity until 
Christmas time; and a flock of 25 or 30 
Mourning Doves at Anoka on December 16 
(Gillis). The pair of Cardinals referred to in 
the last chapter as being seen by Mr. Sweden- 
borg near Minneapolis remained until the 
last days of December and then disappeared. 
In regard to the ability of this bird to with- 
stand cold, Mr. S. C. Swanson, of Cannon 
Falls, Minnesota, says: “Cardinals can 
endure very cold weather. During the time 
that the female Cardinal was here last winter 
(1922-23), the temperature was sometimes 
more than 25° below zero. She came to the 
feeding stations regularly mornings and 
evenings, but always stayed on the ground 
picking up seeds that other birds had 
dropped.” As this bird is now a fairly 
common permanent resident in southeastern 
Minnesota, it must have to live through much 
protracted sub-zero weather and lasting 
heavy snows. 

Further information in regard to the 
Golden Eagle in Minnesota and its des- 
truction has been received lately. This time it 
comes from the extreme northern part of the 
state and the agent of destruction is not 
willful man but wolf traps. Mr. P. O. 
Fryklund, of Roseau, writes: “I have now in 
my possession three Golden Eagles, all found 
caught in wolf traps. One was taken No- 


vember 23, 1923, one December 10, 1923, and 


the other January 2, 1924, all within a 
radius of fifteen miles of Roseau. Several 
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more Eagles have been seen in this county 
this winter.” Mr. Sheriden Greig, warden of 
the Pine County Refuge, reports that there 
are several Golden Eagles wintering in that 
region along the St. Croix River. Either 
there has been an invasion of this species into 
the state from adjacent territory, or an un- 
usual number of records have happened to be 
received this winter—Tuos. S. ROBERTS, 
Zoological Museum, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


DENVER REGION.—There are about ninety 
species of birds which can be called residents 
of Colorado, and about twenty-five that are 
winter residents only. Hence if one could 
make an ornithological cross-section of our 
state in the winter he would find about a 
hundred or more birds in that season, but to 
see them all he would have to make a survey 
taking both the low and the high latitudes 
and altitudes of the state. Taking the three 
reports from Colorado of the last Christmas 
Census in Brrp-Lorg, one at once learns that 
a superficial search in three separate lo- 
calities, all more or less alike, disclosed 
approximately forty species of birds. If 
more time, and wider and more diversified 
areas were embraced in such a census, doubt- 
less many more than thirty-three per cent of 
our winter birds would be disclosed. Mr. 
Hellstern made a careful examination of the 
country along the Platte River at Fort 
Morgan, which resulted in the discovery of 
five birds more or less aquatic in habits, 
while Miss Copeland, at Grand Junction, 
and the present reporter and his friends, at 
Denver, saw but one such species on Christ- 
mas day at each of these locations. It is 
rather difficult to follow the Platte River in 
the vicinity of Denver, so it was not put 
under scrutiny that day by us. However, the 
absence of such species in our census by no 
means implies that these birds were not here, 
because the records of near-by Duck Clubs 
show that water fowl were hereabout, as 
they were at Fort Morgan. 

It is always of interest to find a species 
clinging to its summer habitat under what 
ordinarily would seem impossible conditions. 
Miss Copeland tells me that at least one 
Say’s Pheebe has lingered all this season in 


the region of Grand Junction and seems to 
have lived on flies which hang about the 
ranch buildings. She thinks there may have 
been several individuals of this Phoebe in her 
neighborhood. 

A few Robins and Bluebirds have been 
reported from several central Colorado areas 
all winter, and the incidence and distribution 
of Long-crested Jays remained about as at 
the last report. They have been in and about 
Denver every week of the winter. And this - 
is also true of Meadowlarks, which, however, 
have come into the city much earlier than 
usual. I imagine that these Larks have been 
more scarce about Grand Junction than at 
Denver, judging from Miss Copeland’s 
reports. 

Ordinarily one expects the Cassin’s 
Purple Finch to leave the hills and come out 
on to the plains country only with extremely 
cold weather, yet a goodly number were about 
Denver during Christmas week, though the 
weather was not extraordinarily cold. One 
species that can almost always be found in our 
region during the winter, though a little 
search may be needed to disclose it, is the 
American Rough-leg Hawk. I do not recall 
failing to see this species during a Christmas 
Census at any time during the period I have 
been making these Christmas counts. When- 
ever I see Mourning Doves here in the winter, 
I am reminded that cold weather often seems 
to have little terror for birds which we 
usually associate with summer. Doves linger 
here so long as snow does not cover up their 
food; Jack Snipe and Killdeer remain here 
during the winter where living or warm 
springs, or running water keep the surface 
unfrozen and favorable for feeding. These 
conditions have prevailed in certain localities 
about Denver this passing season, and with 
them these waders have been associated. 
Quite different from this is the winter occur- 
rence of our Song Sparrows, a few always 
living every winter in such swamp areas as 
are well covered with tulas. Apparently this 
hardy Sparrow finds both food and night 
shelter in these tula-covered areas, and thus 
defies any sub-zero conditions that may 
prevail. 

The usual winter Woodpecker population 
has been here right along up to date, that is 
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to say, Lewis’, Rocky Mountain Hairy, 
Batchelder’s, Flickers, and their cousins in 
arboreal habits, the Nuthatches, Chickadees, 
and the Creeper. It is of some interest to 
note that a Hairy Woodpecker was seen in 
the heart of the city near the State Capitol on 
December 20. Our representation of Hawks 
has been good, including Sharp-shinned, 
Red-tailed, American Rough-leg, and the 
Sparrow Hawk, and Richardson’s Merlin, the 
last species having hung about my home 
park for the last two weeks or more. 

It has always been a mystery to me how the 
large flocks of Red-winged Blackbirds find 
enough food in the winter to satisfy the 
individual need for warmth and energy. It 
is no uncommon sight to note flocks of these 
birds almost any time in the winter, flocks 
which easily contain two or three-thousand 
birds. They feed in the harvested fields and 
on hay stacks, and seem to roost along the 
Platte River or in the large swamp and 
reservoir areas adjacent to it. On several 
occasions during the passing season I have 
seen huge flocks. A few Brewer’s and Yel- 
low-headed Blackbirds often remain with 
such flocks until quite late in the fall, in the 
vicinity of Denver, and sometimes at Grand 
Junction all winter. Miss Copeland reports 
that Brewer’s Blackbirds have been in her 
region during the past two months. House 
Finches and other sparrow-like birds have 
been surprisingly scarce both at Grand 
Junction and at Denver. Notwithstanding 
that a few observers have together seen 
about forty or fifty different species of birds 
in the lower altitudes of central Colorado 
during the past eight weeks, the impression 
of a continued scarcity still prevails with me. 
—W. H. Bercro.p, Denver, Colo. 


PORTLAND (OREGON) REGION.—The winter 
season in the Portland, Oregon district has 
been a mild one and northern birds have not 
been so plentiful as usual. In eastern Oregon 
such species as Bohemian Waxwing, Hep- 
burn’s Leucosticte, Arctic Horned Larks, and 
Northern Shrikes have not been so abundant 
as usual. In the vicinity of Portland, 
Evening Grosbeaks, Fox Sparrows, and 
Varied Thrushes have been relatively scarce. 

On December 12, the first storm brought 


an increase in the Flickers and Juncos at my 
home. On December 14, considerable num- 
bers of Bluebirds, Flickers, Pine Siskins, and 
Audubon’s Warblers appeared, but stayed 
only a few days. The only real winter 
weather so far this season has been in the 
week beginning December 31. Coincident 
with this cold wave a great number of 
Juncos and Song Sparrows appeared in East 
Portland. On January 1, a single Myrtle 
Warbler appeared in my yard fora short time. 

After the storm of the first weeks of the 
year, very little change was noted in the bird 
life about my home until January 21, when a 
great flock of male Red-winged Blackbirds 
appeared. A small field of unpicked sweet 
corn was a great attraction to them. They 
were later joined by a number of Brewer’s 
Blackbirds and about too Crows. At this 
writing, February 15, these birds still appear 
from the direction of the Columbia River 
early in the morning and stay until late in the 
afternoon. 

The first Western Robins appeared on 
January 27 and their numbers have been 
slowly increasing since that time. On this 
date the first Western Bluebirds also were 
noted and the Streaked Horned Larks were 
heard singing. Some mountain ash trees 
near my home carried a heavy load of their 
bright red berries until New Year’s Day. 
Occasionally a bird was noted feeding on 
them, but there was no appreciable con- 
sumption until the cold storm previously 
spoken of. At this time dozens of Robins 
congregated there and soon stripped the trees. 
After this the Robins moved on and it was 
not until January 27 that a migrant was 
noted. 

From February 4 to 12, I was in eastern 
Oregon and again confirmed previous im- 
pressions of a comparative scarcity of birds. 
Montana Juncos, Black-headed Jays, Moun- 
tain Song Sparrows, Mountain and Long- 
tailed Chickadees, Golden-crowned Kinglets, 
and Magpies were the only birds commonly 
seen and these all seemed less abundant than 
usual. On my return home on February 13, 


I found Robins, Horned Larks, and Oregon | 


Towhees had increased in numbers about 
my home and that the Red-winged and 
Brewer’s Blackbirds were still present in 
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about the same numbers.—IraA N. Ga- 
BRIELSON, Portland, Oregon. 


SAN FRANcIsco REGION.—The warm. 


weather of early winter was followed by a 
period of cold, frosty days during most of 
January. Since then very little rain has 
fallen, and the west-central coast is again 
under a spell of cloudless, balmy days that 
feel more like spring than winter. 

The same mildness and lack of rain which 
is general throughout the state doubtless ac- 
counts for the fact that a number of birds 
which are usually forced out of their moun- 
tain retreats by cold, storms, and lack of food 
are entirely or almost entirely missing from 
the San Francisco region this winter. The 
concensus of opinion of various observers is 
that no Varied Thrushes have visited the 
Bay region, while Robins have been ex- 
ceedingly scarce. The toyon berries of Lake- 
side Park in Oakland, as well as on the 
University campus in Berkeley, attest to this 
fact, for usually by February flocks of 
Robins have stripped the bushes bare; this 
month large red clusters of the berries are 
still hanging intact. As yet no flocks of Cedar 
Waxwings are reported in the region, but 
doubtless before the winter is over the 
toyons will have contributed to their support. 

Very few Juncos have been seen since early 
winter; and from the beginning of January 
frosts until the last warm spell began, not 
many Audubon Warblers were seen or 
heard. Now, however, they are again com- 
mon, being particularly noticeable in the 
eucalyptus and palm trees of the botanical 
garden of the University. Mrs. Allen reports 
that very few Golden-crowned or Inter- 
mediate Sparrows have been observed about 
her residence in Strawberry Canyon, Berke- 
ley, and, since Golden-crowns, at least, 
have been about as common as usual on the 
lower University campus, it leads us to 
wonder if the new stadium has not caused 
some change in conditions of bird life locally. 
Of other winter visitants, Hermit Thrushes 
and Ruby-crowned Kinglets are about as 
numerous as usual; Fox Sparrows are still 
reported present, the latest noted on Feb- 
ruary 13. Townsend Warblers, though 
apparently not so common as they were 


earlier in the winter, were seen up to January 
26. Small flocks of from four to twelve 
Western Bluebirds have been observed in 
north Berkeley almost daily by Dr. H. C. 
Bryant, the last observation being made on 
February 12. Up Strawberry Canyon, Mrs. 
Allen reports that Golden-crowned Kinglets 
are almost as plentiful as Ruby-crowns this 
winter. They are still seen nearly every day 
feeding through the trees in company with a 
flock of Bushtits. Dr. Bryant reports them 
still present in cypress trees on the north side 
of the University campus. On the University 
football field, a flock of Pipits was observed at 
intervals until January 14, while the flock of 
Killdeer frequenting the same place was last 
observed January 22. 

Of the more unusual winter visitants there 
have been several records this season: a 
Vermivora (a Lutescent Warbler, according 
to the observer) was noted on January 26 in 
an oak on the University campus at Berkeley. 
For several weeks a Say’s Phoebe has been 
observed about one of the University build- 
ings, apparently drawn there by a plentiful 
supply of flies from one of the animal breeding 
rooms; on one occasion two Say’s Phoebes 
were seen here at the same time. The last 
record for this Phoebe is January 22. On 
January 26, a Slender-billed Nuthatch was 
noted in Faculty Glade at the University; 
and two Creepers are in evidence in the same 
place every few days. A transient Great 
Blue Heron was reported for a week or two 
in January hanging about a goldfish pond on 
the Berkeley Country Club Grounds, and on 
January 23 was caught in the act of helping 
itself to the goldfish. Perhaps the most 
notable record for the season is the appear- 
ance of three separate flocks of Band-tailed 
Pigeons in the Berkeley hills on December 23, 
reported by Mr. Clabaugh. 

Though still a few days too early for our 
earliest spring arrivals, evidences of spring 
are found in songs of a number of permanent 
residents. California Thrashers have been 
heard in full song on January 26 and again on 
February 1o. A Hutton Vireo and a single 
Junco were heard singing on February 10, 
while on February 11 one Robin song was 
heard. The same day a canvass of the lower 
campus at the University showed California 
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Purple Finches singing between meals of the 
blossom buds on a favorite Prunus. Nuttall 
Sparrows, Song Sparrows, Spurred and 
Brown Towhees, and Vigor’s Wrens have 
been singing for several weeks, and occasion- 
ally a Plain Titmouse is to be heard whistling. 
A further evidence of the coming of spring is 
seen in the influx of Linnets, Green-backed 
Goldfinches, and Siskins, which have come 
down from their retreats in the hills to the 
residence sections of the region. 

An interesting record among water birds 
is that of a flock of Green-winged Teal heard 
and seen flying over the Berkeley hills on 
January 26, one of the few drizzly days. 
Bluebills have been plentiful this winter, 
being seen locally on a reservoir in north 
Berkeley, and also in Golden Gate Park in 
San Francisco on December 16. Water bird 
notes from Lake Merritt in Oakland~ (by 
an Audubon Association group) on January 
13, gave a total of 18 species present with 
Canvasbacks and Pintails in the lead, number- 
ing respectively about 1,400 and 1,300. Next 
in numbers were Baldpates—more numerous 
than the always-conspicuous Coots. Eared 
Grebes numbered 80, but only 6 Pied-billed 
Grebes were noted. 

On the Alameda and Bay Farm Island 
shores, Mrs. Kelly reports conditions about 
as usual during the winter. On December 22, 
Western and Red-backed Sandpipers were 
common, and a few Black-bellied Plovers and 
Sanderlings were seen. On December 23, the 
far side of Bay Farm Island yielded the 
interesting record of about a dozen Semi- 
palmated Plovers. The first day of January 
saw the maximum number for the season of 
Red-backed and Western Sandpipers, and 
among the hundreds of those birds were 
noted some Least Sandpipers. The same day 
a few Black-bellied Plovers.and Bonaparte’s 
Gulls were seen, while Forster Terns and 
Sanderlings were observed in great numbers. 
From this date Western and Red-backed 
Sandpipers decreased until by February 4 
only a few remained. Immediately upon the 
close of the Duck season, February 1, Mrs. 
Kelly noted that, as in previous years, the 
Alameda shores became thickly populated 
with Ducks, Canvasbacks and Bluebills, 
resting and preening in their security from 
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molestation by Duck hunters.—MARGARET 
W. WyrtHeE, Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Los ANGELES ReEGIoN.—Deficient rain- 
fall, with consequent continued dormancy 
of native vegetation, has characterized the 
winter in Los Angeles, the seasonal record 
to date standing at 1.82 inches. Light rains 
of brief duration have occurred at fairly 
frequent intervals, making only slight breaks 
in the prevailing brilliant dry sunshiny 
weather. Freezing temperatures have oc- 
curred in some localities, frost damage having 
been considerable. Among native shrubs 
valuable as a food resource for birds of 
several species, Rhus laurina seems to have 
been the most conspicuous sufferer. Winter 
blooming varieties of Rhus have been much 
retarded. Heteromeles has not fruited. 

The clearing of large areas of brush- 
covered hillsides by promoters, and the con- 
version of agricultural lands to other uses 
still further restricts the food supply of 
birds, so that the bird student is confronted 
by many problems arising from changes in 
local distribution of birds. 

In late November a _ White-throated 
Sparrow visited a Pasadena garden. A 
Lincoln Sparrow at Chatsworth and a 
Brewer Sparrow near the margin of Tejunga 
Wash have added interest to our winter 
records. In late December a Townsend 
Warbler visited the bird-bath in a city garden 
quite regularly for some days. Two others 
have been seen in Echo Park. Cassin King- 
birds have been common at Whittier, and 
occasional individuals have been noted in the 
outskirts of Los Angeles. Two were seen at 
Chatsworth early in January. Say’s Pheebes, 
which were very common early in the fall, 
are now less often observed. Tree Swallows 
were seen about the Playa del Rey marshes 
in late December. 

The census lists published in the last 
number of Brrp-Lore covered the areas very 
thoroughly and were representative. A few 
infrequent visitors to the lowlands were 
listed, notable among these being a Cabanis 
Woodpecker and a Sierra Creeper. No Varied 
Thrushes or Pine Siskins have been seen 
anywhere in the region to date. Cedar 
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Waxwings have been found in a few areas, 
chiefly where old camphor trees furnished 
berries. Of these choice morsels both the 
Waxwings and Robins are inordinately fond. 
Robins are abundant at Sunland, where both 
Mountain and Western Bluebirds were also 
found at the date of this writing. Two large 
flocks of Mountain Bluebirds have been all 
winter in the vicinity of Beverly. 

About eleven o’clock on the morning of 
January 1, the writer saw White-throated 
Swifts passing up the eastern face of Mount 
Hollywood, apparently emerging from crev- 
ices in the rocks near the base of the moun- 
tain. The night of December 31 was one of 
cold storm, which passed, leaving a white 
mantle on the Sierra Madre range, January 
t dawned brilliantly clear and cold, a strong 
northwest wind coming from the snowy 
heights, quickening the footsteps of walkers 
on the trails. In the shadow of cliffs on the 
northern slopes of Hollywood hills, the 
ground was frozen hard at 2.30 P.M., and 
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ice glistened and crackled underfoot wherever 
the formations were such as to hold a little 
moisture. Did the Swifts remain in snug 
quarters until the warmth of the sun made 
itself felt, or were they waiting for be- 
numbed insects to rise? Several Audubon 
Warblers were reported found dead in 
gardens. 

Playa del Rey marshes are still a major 
attraction to birds and bird students alike. 
About 100 Avocets are wintering, as are also 
a small flock of White-faced Glossy Ibis, 
most of which came safely through the 
perilous shooting season. Wilson Snipe are 
occasionally seen. Pintail and Shoveller 
Ducks are now abundant there. 

Early in the morning of February 9, three 
flocks of Wild Geese were reported as passing 
over Hollywood. Western Grebes have been 
very numerous on the ocean; on several 
occasions, following high winds, hundreds of 
them have gathered in Santa Monica Bay.— 
Frances B. SCHNEIDER, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Tue AuK.—The January number opens 
with an important contribution to the life 
history and economic status of the Screech 
Owl, by A. A. Allen, Ph.D., illustrated with 
five plates from twice that number of 
photographs. A record was kept of food 
brought to a brood of young Screech Owls 
between June 4 and July 18, the same con- 
sisting of birds, insects, crayfish, amphibians, 
mammals, fish, spiders, snails, and reptiles. 
Destruction of bird life in the general vicinity 
of their nest by this pair of Owls was large, 
but its extent was not at once apparent, due 
to the facility with which the survivor of a 
pair of birds secured a new mate when its 
old one had been destroyed. The surprising 
supply of new blood available thus to fill in 
gaps caused by the ravages of the Owls, 
Dr. Allen explains by the hypothesis that 
delayed migrants, younger birds not ready 
to breed so early in the season, are constantly 
arriving on the nesting grounds. 

Evidence as to the use of wings and feet 
under water by Grebes and Loons is dis- 
cussed by C. W. Townsend. The generaliza- 
tion that birds of. this sort depend largely on 
the feet, as contrasted with the Auks and 
certain Ducks that habitually use the wings, 
has been threatened by evidence gathered 
from diverse sources of the use of wings by 
them, but it nevertheless seems to be a sound 
one. Dr. Townsend’s paper is furthermore 
important in calling attention to the distinc- 
tion which should be drawn between such 
‘gathered’ evidence and fresh evidence 
obtained by an observer with the problem to 
be solved clearly in mind, somewhat anal- 
agous to the market distinction between 
fresh eggs and ‘gathered’ eggs. 

Notes on the nesting of the Crested Fly- 
catcher, by J. A. Gillespie, are illustrated 
with photographs wherein the male is shown 
to have a different head outline, from carry- 
ing “‘his crest erect while the female did not.” 
‘The Kirtland’s Warbler in its Summer 
Home,’ by N. F. Leopold, Jr., illustrated, 


describes search for and experiences with 
nesting birds in some detail, adding materi- 
ally to our knowledge of this rare species. It 
nests on the ground under jack pines of from 
four to ten feet in height, and within a few 
hundred yards of some road, apparently 
shifting its breeding station to pines of a 
suitable height, as those under which it 
earlier nested grow taller with the passage of 
years. Its interesting loud song is mi- 
nutely described. ‘The Nesting of the 
Short-tailed Hawk,’ by H. W. Brandt, is 
illustrated with two excellent photographs, 
one of nest and eggs, the other of nesting 
locality. 

W. H. Bergtold bases a detailed study of 
the status of Ducks, Geese, and Swans in 
Colorado, which will be of value for future 
comparison, on the records of one of the duck 
clubs; discussion, with tables, followed by an 
annotated list, species by species. Green- 
winged Teal, Mallard, Ruddy, Redhead, 
Pintail, American Widgeon, Shoveller, Gad- 
wall, and Blue-winged Teal were killed in 
the greatest numbers in the order named. 
A table showing details of the kill of birds, 
species by species, covers twenty-two years, 
between 1899 and 1922, and brings out great 
variation in the number of each from year to 
year. Thus, to cite the extremes: .13 of the 
Green-winged Teal were taken in 1900, only 
.0034 in 1917; .13 of the Mallard in 1904, 
only .oo,, in 1918; .19 of the Ruddy in 1922, 
only .oo,!, in r901; .13 of the Redhead in 
1904, only .oo$ in 1917 or 1918; .19 of the 
Pintail in 1902, only .oo2 in 1917 or 1918; 
-18 of the American Widgeon in 1903, only 
.oolg in 1917; .29 of the Shovellers in 1904, 
none in 1913; .13 of the Gadwall in 1901, none 
in 1918; .17 of the Blue-winged Teal in 1900, 
none in 1913, 1916, 1917, or 1918. The 
coincidence of 13 per cent four times, each 
from an unrelated set of figures, as above, is 
not a printer’s error. 

F, H. Herrick presents details of the 
method pursued in studying a Bald Eagle’s 
nest from an observatory built in an ad- 
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joining tree, which whet one’s appetite for a 
fuller account of the Eagle’s home life than 
is given here. In clearing up the history of a 
Black Gyrfalcon record, E. P. Bicknell 
draws an interesting picture of American 
ornithology some half century ago. T. S. 
Palmer has three papers relative to the 
A. O. U., a chronicle of the last (Cambridge) 
meeting, report of the secretary, and a short 
review of the Union’s forty years of activity. 

There are several systematic technical 
papers. Griscom shows how West Indian 
Black Swifts have been split into three un- 
tenable races, due to slight differences de- 
pendent on sex, season, immaturity, or 
fading of plumage. Naumburg reviews the 
blue-gray South American Tanagers related 
to Thraupis sayaca (with a map and figures 
of the bills). Kuroda disentangles from 
individual variation the differences which 
separate the Japanese and European Migra- 
tory Quail as geographic races. Wetmore 
and Peters name a new race of an obscure 
South American bird. Todd completes his 
differentiation of several races of our Eastern 
Song Sparrow (elsewhere in press) by 
describing one from the coast of Virginia. 
Chapman, ‘Criteria for the Determination 
of Subspecies,’ suggests the advisability of 
bringing both knowledge and judgment to 
bear on such nomenclatural matters, as. one 
does on other branches of ornithological 
science, versus relying altogether on some 
preconceived convenient ‘rule of thumb.’ 

Among other interesting items in General 
Notes, mention may be made of description 
of the songs of Leach’s Petrel (C. W. Town- 
send); the American Egret as far north as 
New Hampshire (S. F. Blake); Long-billed 
Curlew on Fisher’s Island, N. Y. (H. L. 
Ferguson), and in North Carolina (R. J. 
Coles); an authentic instance of the Osprey 
being drowned by striking a salmon too large 
for it to lift (J. A.-Farley); history for 1923 
of the Dutchess County, N. Y., ‘colony’ of 
the Cerulean Warbler (G. W. Gray).— 
Jems Ne 


Witson BuLLETIN.—To conclude a review 
of Volume XXXV of this magazine, it is 
necessary at least to make mention of the 
following items: 
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Mr. Blincoe discusses ‘Feeding Habits of 
Kentucky Birds’; Frank M. Woodruff gives 
an interesting account of the present condi- 
tion of breeding game-birds in North Dakota, 
with excellent photographs; and Sutton 
writes pleasingly and instructively of the 
‘Nesting of Wilson’s Snipe in Pennsylvania,’ 
illustrated with attractive drawings by his 
own hand; Walter P. Taylor summarizes the 
records of the Trumpeter Swan in Washing- 
ton, where it has not definitely occurred for 
ten years; and the ever-active A. F. Ganier 
contributes several pleasing articles on Ten- 
nessee birds, though the Sharp-shinned Hawk 
breeds further south than he seems to believe. 

The articles on September Ornithology are 
less fortunate. H. H. Bailey proposes to 
eliminate the Florida Crow as an invalid 
subspecies. His remarks are slangy and un- 
convincing. It requires far more than a total 
of nine specimens of two subspecies to prove 
that one of them does not average smaller 
than the other. On the other hand, he 
describes a new Mourning Dove from south 
Florida with a total of eight specimens of the 
two races, assuring us in the same issue in 
another place that he is “refraining at the 
present time at least from becoming a real 
hair-splitter.” Before the proposed sub- 
species can be proven valid, it will have to be 
compared with the typical West Indian race. 

The bird-banding section conducted by 
Wm. I. Lyon has grown steadily in size and 
interest, and the activity of the Inland Bird- 
Banding Association is beyond all praise. 
The Field Notes are excellent, convincingly 
written, and at the same time pleasant 
reading for an outsider like the reviewer, 
whose lack of strictly local knowledge renders 
initial interest or enthusiasm out of the 
question. ‘Notes Here and There’ (by the 
secretary) and various editorials all point to 
a flourishing Club with an enthusiastic mem- 
bership, and every bird-lover in the country 
should wish it long life and success.—L. G. 


THE CARDINAL.—The January number or 
this little magazine, published by the Audu- 
bon Society of the Sewickley Valley, con- 
tains, among other things, a six-page dis- 
cussion of “The Life Zones of Western 
Pennsylvania,” by W. E. Clyde Todd. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


THE time of year is at hand when an 
interest in birds yields the richest returns to 
a lover of the outdoors. Poets sing of spring, 
but what can a mere poet know of her charm, 
to whom a flock of north-bound Warblers is 
but the flickering of so many animated 
particles of light and shadow among the new 
green, creeping over the forest, or among the 
petals of blossoming fruit trees? Every flash 
of wing, every characteristic though insig- 
nificant song, brings to the mind of an orni- 
thologist some definite picture, outlined 
against the background of nature’s mysteries. 
Let but the Parula’s thin buzzing note fall 
upon the ear, and we visualize the exquisite 
dainty blue, yellow, and white of its plumage, 
we see the giant cypresses along the water- 
ways of the South draped in gray Tillandsia, 
or the spruce and balsam of the northern 
forest, bearded with Usnea moss, lifting their 
apices point after point along the gently 
rounded ridges of that glacier-smoothed 
landscape. The showy spring dress of the 
singing Myrtle Warbler is the more signi- 
ficant that we recognize the same species 
which so short a time ago, in somber browns, 
was clinging to the shelter of bayberry- 
bushes along the coast. The fan-shaped tail 
of the Redstart, salmon-red and_ black, 
opening, shutting, balancing, then gone 
behind the leaves, suggests those birds with 
equally though scarcely more _ brightly 
colored feathers, immune to the northward 
urge, to know which one must journey to the 
true Tropics, beyond the Keys and man- 
groves of Florida, with their Herons, Royal 
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Terns, and sailing Man-o’-War Birds, across 
the blue waters of the Gulf or the Caribbean, 
It is in South America that, for the moment, 
our Editor-in-chief is carrying on some such 
investigations, while these lines are being 
typed. 

To a naturalist afield in spring, every 
opening flower, every new bird from the 
South, conjures up an image of the great 
northward sweep of life into territory 
purified by barren winter, now retreating. 
Comparatively speaking, the charm of spring 
to the rest of the world, though it doubtless 
has its fine esthetic shades, must be as 
intangible and unreal as the shimmer of 
moonlight. 

Spring migration in the middle eastern 
United States divides itself into two distinct 
phases. The arrival of the very earliest 
species from the South seems to be correlated 
with the average date of retreat of the snow- 
line. The first faint inception of such a 
movement near New York City may be 
looked for about February 21, when the 
average mean temperature rises to 32°. 
The coming of the earliest migrants, Black- 
birds, Robins, etc., in numbers, may be 
looked for about March 19, when the average 
minimum temperature rises to the same 
point. Weather in any particular year will 
depart more or less widely from these 
averages, but it would seem that the birds’ 
initiative for migration is adjusted closely to 
date, and that whereas storms and cold and 
snow may delay them, if conditions are such 
that they can move, when the time comes 
they will do so and take their chances with 
inclement weather to follow; which, by the 
way, they can foresee even less than can the 
human observer. 

The second and final wave of migrants, 
bringing most of both the transient and 
summer resident warblers, such birds as the 
Baltimore Oriole and the Red-eyed Vireo, is 
correlated with the date at which the trees 
come into leaf, and sets in strongly about 
May 1. 

Just as the rising tide of new foliage starts 
in the undergrowth while forest trees still 
stand bare, Thrasher and Chewink, birds of 
the undergrowth, precede arboreal species by 
a few days in late April.—J. T. N. 
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THE STUDY OF BIRDS 
With Photographs by A. A. Allen, Ph.D. 


There comes a time in the life of one 
really interested in birds when he feels that 
he would like to enter upon their study 
more seriously than has before been 
possible. It is usually about the time that 
one feels reasonably certain of the identifi- 
cation of all the birds that he sees in his im- 
mediate region, when he recognizes most of 
the songs that he hears, and after he has 
glimpsed the home life of the more common 
local birds. It is that feeling of ‘What shall 
I do next?’ 

The majority of bird students are satis- 
fied te continue along the line already 
started and endeavor to discover all the 
rarer birds of their respective regions and 


“WHEN DOES SONG BEGIN AND 
WHAT DOES IT MEAN?” 


to branch out into other regions in an effort to make their speaking 
acquaintance with birds as large as possible. Every bird student feels a thrill 
when he sees a new bird for the first time, and as the list of birds identified 
becomes longer and the thrills farther apart, they grow in intensity, so that it 
is little wonder that many serious-minded bird students are satisfied to go no 
further in their study of birds. There are many students of birds, however, 
whose studies must, for one reason or another, be made largely in one place; 
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who cannot travel about in search of new birds, but who get a great deal of, 


pleasure out of watching birds and storing away their many interesting . 
experiences with them. It is this group of ‘bird-watchers’ who will add to our, - 
knowledge of birds in the future, rather than the ‘bird-chasers’ who are: 


satisfied with mere personal identification of species. To be of real value, how- 
ever, and to produce measurable results, the ‘watching’ must be systematized.: 
The field is so large and the paths so innumerable that one might easily wander 
his whole life through without getting to the other side or without even dis- 
covering a trail that might lead his successor quickly to the goal. If he wishes 
to make a real contribution, he will formulate his plans well before he starts, 
he will examine the reports of those who have journeyed before, he will borrow 
a compass, if need be, and he will keep his goal ever in sight. First he will 
decide what he wants to do, then he will do it. 

The advice I give to my own students when they come to me for a suitable 
problem upon which to expend their best efforts is to learn all they can about 
some one bird. There are many other types of problems which I might 
recommend, but none 
will open the eyes 
more quickly or yield 
more visible results 
than that of bringing 
together all that is 
known about. a single 
species, analyzing it, 
and then setting out 
to fill in the gaps in 
our knowledge through 
one’s own powers of 
observation. I tell 
them to select some 
common species that 
appeals to them, one 
that can be conven- 
iently watched at all 
seasons, or at least dur- 
ing the migrating and 
nesting seasons, and 
preferably one that has 
some habit or charac- 
teristic that is not 
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WHAT 1 THE METHOD OF MIGRATING? REDWINGS TRAVEL IN FLOCKS WITH 
THE LONG AXIS OF THE FLOCK AT RIGHT ANGLES TO THE LINE OF FLIGHT 


them an outline for 
the study of a bird and 
tell them to go through 
the back numbers of 
Brrp-Lore, The Auk, 
Wilson’s Bulletin, and 
The Condor, and see 
how much they can 
find on each topic. 
And when that has 
been done, they can go 
through all the other 
bird literature that the 
library affords and 
make their bibliog- 
raphy complete. This 
is a long job, but it is 
very much worth 
while, and long before 
it has been completed, 
the student is ready to 
go on with his own ob- 
servations. The really 
| i a’. — £e surprising fact is how 
HOW ARE THE YOUNG FED? THIS IS THE _ little has been written 

REDWING’S METHOD on any one of our 
birds. The early ornithologists wrote their accounts as fully as their ex- 
perience warranted, and since then we have been satisfied usually to quote 
from their stories, with little addition of new material. 

The majority of Brrp-Lore’s readers are perhaps not so situated that they 
can give much time to the scientific study of birds, even if they have the 
desire, but I have had letters from some which lead me to believe that there 
is an increasing desire on the part of some to make worth-while contributions 
to the science of ornithology. For their benefit and for any who wish to direct 
their observations further than the mere identification of birds, I am tempted 
to print, in part, the outline which I give to my own students. In the space 
allotted to this department it will be impossible to give more than a skeleton 
outline, but in past numbers of Brrp-Lore we have discussed many of the 
topics at some length. By studying them one can learn the sort of information 
that is desired about each one of our birds. Attempt to fill out the outline for 


as common a bird as the Robin and you will realize how limited is our knowledge - 


of even the most familiar birds and how much there is left for the con- 
scientious observer of today to discover. 
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OUTLINE FOR THE STUDY OF A BIRD 
I. Identification and Classification, 


In what ways does a bird differ from all other animals? How does the species in 
question differ from other birds and what does it have in common with closely related 
species? This gives its classification and reasons therefor. Give a complete description 
of ali plumages and of the feather arrangement. 


II. Distribution. 


Ona map of the world block out the distribution of the species in summer and winter, 


indicating the route followed in getting from one to the other. Indicate the distribution 
of the various races or subspecies. 


Ill. Habits. 
A. The bird in winter. 
Food and method of securing it; daily feeding range; seasonal range; social relations, 
flocks or solitary; sexual relations, sexes associated or apart, evidences of song, fighting 
or display of plumage; method of roosting. 
B. Migration. 
(x) Migration period: Time required for all to leave winter quarters, and to arrive on 
nesting grounds, 
(2) Method of migrating: Flocks or solitary; day or night; formation of the flock. 
(3) Route of migration between winter and summer homes. 
(4) Order of arrival on nesting grounds: Of males, females, old birds and immatures, 
residents and transients. 
(5) Conditions governing migration: Temperature, wind, humidity, etc. 
(6) Speed of migration and rate of daily advance. 
(7) Food habits during migration and habitats frequented. 
(8) Structural changes during migration: Plumage, secondary sexual characters, 
reproductive organs. 
(9) Evidences of sexual activity during migration: Song, fighting, display of plumage, 
etc. 
c. Nesting. 
(x) Breeding range: Geographical, ecological. Determine reasons for restrictions. 
(2) Selection of the ‘territory’ or nesting area: Sex selecting same; controlling factors, 
extent, methods of defending, etc. 
(3) Courtship methods: Song, fighting, display of plumage, dances, aerial evolutions, 
or antics of any kind; list of call notes. 
(4) Selection of nesting site: Conditions governing; sex selecting site; method, etc. 
(5) The nest: Location, size, and materials; sex building; time required, etc. 
(6) The eggs: Number, color, size, weight, range of variation, etc. 
(7) Incubation: Period, sex performing, activities. 
(8) Hatching: Method, time required, egg tooth, etc. 
D. The young. 
(x) Description at hatching: Color of skin, bill, legs, lining of mouth, color and 
arrangement of down, weight. 
(2) Growth changes from day to day. 
(3) Food and method of feeding. 
(4) Parental care, brooding, cleansing nest, etc. 
(5) Time spent in nest and method of leaving, exercises, etc. 
(6) Development of fear and other instincts. 
(7) Care and training after leaving nest; duration of. 
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E. Second broods: Frequency of; rematings, change of mates, explanation, etc. 

Fr. Post-nesting activities of young and adults: Food, flocking, roosting, etc. 

& Moulting: Method and time required for the various moults of young and old; habits 
during moulting period. 

u. Fall-migration: To be treated like spring migration. 

IV. Enemies and Diseases. 
Factors controlling the increase of the species. Carnivorous birds and animals, 

ecto- and endoparasites, bacterial diseases and factors augmenting each. 

V. Conclusions. 


Origin of the species, reasons for present distribution, reasons for present dominance 
or scarcity, economic status and best methods for controlling or increasing the species. 


FROM YOUNG OBSERVERS 


HUMMINGBIRDS AND SAPSUCKERS 


It was a damp, foggy, rainy day. A Yellow-bellied Sapsucker worked quietly 
away on a juicy tree which had been used by Sapsuckers as a feeding-place 
for years. 

After a while he had enough and disappeared. A pair of Hummingbirds 
flew up and feasted on the delicious sap. In a few minutes the Sapsucker 
returned with his mate, and pushed the Hummingbirds aside. This angered 
the Hummingbirds and they flew viciously about the heads of both Sapsuckers. 
The Sapsuckers struck at the Hummingbirds with their bills, but the Humming- 
birds were quick and got out of the way. 

The quarreling continued, but I frightened the Sapsuckers so the Humming- 
birds could eat; the Sapsuckers soon returned and the quarreling continued until 
roosting-time.—CarL PIERCE (age, 14 years), Berea, Ohio. 


OUTWITTING THE TERN 


One day, as I was standing on the shore watching a Kingfisher catching 
minnows, a Tern came flying toward him. At first the Tern was perfectly 
content to catch his own fish and let the Kingfisher catch his, but after a while 
he began to be dissatisfied, because he thought the Kingfisher had no right on 
his fishing-grounds. So, flying toward the Kingfisher, who was flying along 
the surface of the water, he started to chase him. The Kingfisher was wise, 
however, and every time the Tern caught up with him, he took a shallow dive, 
and with one of his harsh rattles flew back in the opposite direction. In this 
way he fooled the Tern several times until the Tern, thinking he could find a 
better fishing-ground, flew off. The Kingfisher, however, was not disturbed, . 
and completed his morning’s fishing in peace—LINcoLN BRYANT, Jr. (age, 
12 years), Milton, Mass. 
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A MUSICAL CAT-BIRD 


One day last summer I dug some worms and went down to the creek to fish. 
I found a nice shady spot under a wild cherry tree and started fishing. I was 
all alone and nearly fell asleep, for the fish were not biting. Suddenly I heard 
what I thought was a Canary bird whistling; then it changed to the whistle of 
a Cardinal; then that of the Chipping Sparrow, and finally the high shrill call 
of the Catbird. I was trying to see what kind of a bird it was, when it came 
hopping through the branches of the tree and stopped about two yards from 
me. This solved the mystery, for it was a Catbird, but I could hardly believe 
it was the common Catbird that had furnished me with such an exhibition of 
bird song until he had gone through the whole performance right before my 
eyes. As he was just about to go through it all again, I had a bite, and had to 
pull in my line. This scared him, and he flew away, leaving me with a higher 
respect for the common Catbird, which I had previously regarded as a good 
mark to shoot at when I hada gun. A man used to hire me to shoot them out 
of his cherry tree, but he had to get another boy after this incident.— 
FRANKLIN MYERS (age, 17 years), Salem, N. J. 


A YOUNG BIRD-BANDER 


I was walking around one day. I saw Peter barking at some Quail in an 
old chicken house and I ran down and shut the door. I ran to get Daddy and 
by the time we got back, most of them were gone. We caught one and banded 
it and the number was 275220. We blocked up all the holes except one large 
one, through which they liked to come and dust themselves in the dry dirt. 
We could see tooth-like dents on the lower bill. 

Since then we have put corn in the chicken house and banded a great many 
more.—WILLIAM BREWSTER TABER, 3D (age, 8 years), Kansas, Illinois. 
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STATUS OF ANTELOPE PROTECTION 


The prong-horned antelope which, accord- 
ing to well-informed authorities, was formerly 
more abundant on the plains of western 
United States than was the American bison, 
is seriously threatened with extermination. 
True, it is protected by law in all the‘states 
where it is found, but it inhabits such isolated 
territory and there are so many prospectors, 
sheep herders, and Indians on the lookout 
for them that their widely scattered bands 
are suffering more and more from gun-fire. 

With a view of seeing if some concerted 
efforts could be made among the conserva- 
tionists of the country to check the further 
slaughter of these magnificent animals, the 
President of this Association, a few months 
ago, sent out a letter to western game 
commissioners and officers of various con- 
servation organizations asking if they would 
be interested in attending a conference for 
the purpose of taking action in behalf of the 
antelope. ‘This letter was issued at the sug- 
gestion of Dr. E. W. Nelson, Chief of the 
Bureau of Biological Survey, and so en- 
couraging were the replies received that 
Dr. Nelson called such a conference in 
Washington which met on December 14, 
1923. 


Under Dr. Nelson’s direction, the Govern- 
ment had for some time been taking a census 
of the antelopes yet left in this country. His 
preliminary report, made the day of the 
conference, seemed to indicate that there 
were about 22,000 antelopes left, these being 
scattered through sixteen 6f our western 
states. Many of them are in small bands 
ranging from three to a dozen, and these 
little bands are continually being destroyed 
by irresponsible hunters. 

It was decided that one of the first moves 
to be made was an attempt to secure an 
antelope reservation located in southeastern 
Oregon, and that the National Association of 
Audubon Societies should be asked to take 
the lead in this matter. At the suggestion 
of Dr. Nelson, the representatives of all 
organizations present promised to back the 
Association in this movement. 

The idea of establishing an antelope re- 
servation in this section was not a new one. 
Perhaps four years ago the matter was 
undertaken under the leadership of the 
American Bison Society, but owing to local 


opposition a bill introduced in Congress to . 


carry out the wishes of those interested in 
the matter failed of passage. 
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The majority of the local ranchmen have 
expressed themselves as favorable to the 
establishment of such a reservation, and a 
strong effort is now being made by them to 
induce the Congressman of that district to 
introduce and work for such a bill. On the 
other hand, he is receiving numerous letters 
and telegrams of protest from sheep-herders 
who use the territory for free grazing and do 
not wish to give up this privilege. Whether 
it will be possible to have such a bill even 
introduced at the present Congress remains 
to be seen. 

From the very beginning, in all our con- 
servation efforts on a large scale, we have had 
to fight personal interests and commercial 
enterprises. There has never been an easy 
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victory for the conservation of wild life in 
this country, and all important measures 
that have been adopted have been the re- 
sult of long and arduous educational endeavor. 

In the case of the antelope, the question 
is whether it is possible to interest the public 
in behalf of this beautiful game animal before 
it shall have been eliminated from our native 
fauna. In other words, shall we look forward 
to having many splendid herds of wild 
antelopes on the desert ranges of the West 
that are of but little value for any other 
purpose, or shall we kill the last wild antelope 
and know it in future only by seeing for a 
time a few emaciated specimens kept under 
unnatural conditions in some zoological 
garden? 


MIGRATORY BIRD REFUGE ACT 


An important bill, looking to the further 
protection of migratory birds, is now pending 
in the United States Congress. Briefly its 
provisions are as follows: 

1. Each person who desires to hunt 
migratory birds shall purchase a federal 
hunting license at a cost of $1. This license 
to bein the form of a federal stamp to be 
purchased at any post office. 

2. Forty-five per cent of the income from 
the sale of these licenses shall be used for the 
purchase or rental of lands or waters to be 
used as migratory bird refuges, for public 
shooting grounds, and for the development 
and maintenance of the same. 

3. Another forty-five per cent of the in- 
come shall be used by the United States 
Department of Agriculture for the protection 
and propagation of migratory birds, including 
game warden service. 

4. The remaining ten per cent of the in- 
come is to be used to cover the cost of 
providing licenses and general overhead 
expense. 

It is further provided that no area shall be 
purchased by the Federal Government for 
the purpose of the Act until the legislature 
of the state in which the area lies shall have 
consented to such transfer of ownership. 

This is similar to a bill which passed the 
Senate in 1923, but was defeated in the 


House at the last moment through a political 
move. The very great importance of estab- 
lishing refuges for wild fowl is evident to the 
minds of everyone acquainted with wild life 
conditions as they obtain in this country at 
the present time. The establishment of 
public shooting grounds does not mean the 
increase of areas where wild Ducks and Geese 
can be shot, but does make it possible to 
reserve some places for the general public 
which would otherwise be taken up by the 
rapidly increasing movement of establishing 
shooting clubs by wealthy individuals. 
The drainage of swamps and marshlands 
in the United States is going forward with 
great rapidity, thus destroying the breeding 
and feeding areas for our migratory wild 
fowl. Already the combined areas thus 
drained are greater than the entire extent of 
territory covered by the New England States. 
We cannot continue to have wild fowl in 
abundance unless, when they come south in 
winter they can find something to eat. 
Already food has become so scarce in some 
regions that Ducks going north in spring have 
been found to be in an emaciated condition. 
Hence, from the standpoint of conservation 
of these forms of wild life, it is highly im- 
portant to secure and preserve many of their 
remaining feeding grounds. There are among 
us those who see no reason why the last 
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marsh should be drained and turned into a 


field for the purpose of raising grain and hogs. 
The passage of the Migratory Bird Refuge 
Act would be a long step towards insuring 
perpetuity of the remnants of. our rich 
inheritance in migratory game birds. 

Mr. John P. Holman, who has been con- 


nected with the home office of the Association 
for the past year, is spending much time in 
Washington cooperating with John B. 
Burnham, President of the American Game 
Protective Association, in the interests of 
this measure. 


OIL POLLUTION BILLS 


Again the subject of stopping the nuisance 
of oil pollution in navigable waters along our 
coasts is before Congress. Enormous 


~ numbers of birds are annually killed by the 


oil pumped overboard with bilge-water, or 
when unloading the water ballast on oil- 
carrying vessels, or by waste from loading 
stations in harbors. This film of oil spreads 
far and wide over the water, killing fish, 
crabs and other life of the shallow seas. 

Eider Ducks, from Fire Island, New York, 
to Nova Scotia, are killed by hundreds 
during the winter months when they frequent 
these waters. Loons, Gannets, Ducks, and 
many other birds wash ashore in a dead or 
dying condition along the entire extent of our 
Atlantic Coast. 

In 1920, England passed a law requiring 
all vessels unloading waste oil to do so in 
barges provided by the Government. England 
is thus saving much wild life and, inciden- 


~tally, again making inhabitable the various 


bathing beaches. 

A bill of this character was before Congress 
two years ago, but was defeated. At the 
present time the Willis Bill (S. 1947) is before 


the House Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
after having passed the Senate. This pro- 
hibits not only vessels, but loading plants 
along the coast, from discharging oil into 
coastal waters. On January 23, 1924, the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee met to con- 
sider the Bill and also certain other measures 
of somewhat similar nature, especially the 
Leinberger Bill (H.R. 612) which has for its 
purpose the prohibiting of ships dumping oil 
overboard inside the three-mile limit, but 
does not disturb the actions of the loading 
stations along the coast. The big oil interests 
would be put to considerable extra expense 
if they had to make changes around their 
loading stations, and it appears this is the 
influence back of the Leinberger Bill. Great 
pressure has been brought to bear to sub- 
stitute it in the House for the Willis Bill, 
which has already passed the Senate. This 
evidently is what the backers of the Lein- 
berger Bill intended from the beginning 
should be done. At this writing the House 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors has not 
yet announced which, if either, of these 
bills it will approve. 


THE MISSISSIPPI REFUGE PLAN 


On February 11, 1924, the President of the 
Association had the pleasure of appearing, 
with others, before the Agricultural Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, in 
Washington, in support of a wild life con- 
servation bill quite unique in its character. 

This Bill, ‘to establish the Upper Mis- 
sissippi River Wild Life and Fish Refuge,” 
had been brought forward by the Izaak 
Walton League, under the leadership of Will 
H. Dilg, the President of this very virile 
organization, with headquarters in Chicago. 


The Bill provides, in part, as follows: 
SECTION 2. The Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized and directed to acquire by pur- 
chase, gift, or lease, such areas of land, or of 
land and water, situated between Rock 
Island, Illinois, and Wabasha, Minnesota, 
on either side of or upon islands in the Mis- 
sissippi River which are subject to overflow 
by such river and which are not used for 
agricultural purposes, as he determines 
suitable for the purposes of this Act. 
SECTION 3. Any such area, when acquired 
in accordance with the provisions of this Act, 
shall become a part of the Upper Mississippi 
River Wild Life and Fish Refuge (herein- 
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after in this Act referred to as the “refuge”’). 
The refuge shall be established and main- 
tained, (a) as a refuge and breeding place for 
migratory birds included in the terms of the 
convention between the United States and 
Great Britain for the protection of migratory 
birds, concluded August 16, 1916, and (0) 
to such extent as the Secretary of Agriculture 
may by regulations prescribe, as a refuge and 
breeding place for other wild birds, game 
animals, fur-bearing animals, and for the 
conservation of wild flowers and aquatic 
plants, and (c) to such extent as the Sec- 
retary of Commerce may by regulations 
prescribe, as a refuge and breeding place for 
fish and other aquatic animal life. 


The Bill carries an appropriation of 
$3,000,000. Should it become a law, it will 
mean that before a great while there will be 
established a bird refuge extending along 
300 miles of the Upper Mississippi River, a 
region where the mid-continental migratory 
flight of North American Ducks annually 
swings back and forth. This is one of the 
largest moves thus far undertaken to estab- 
lish sanctuaries where wild birds may be 
secure from the encroachments of civilization 
and from the ever-increasing army of hunters 
who annually pursue them. 


WILD DUCKS AND PHOSPHORUS 


The following notice recently sent out by 
the United States Biological Survey gives the 
facts of one of the incidences frequently 
occuring, in which, as a result of human 
action, our wild life comes to grief. 


Due to dead Ducks being found in con- 
siderable numbers at the head of Chesapeake 
Bay, particularly near Spesutic Island, Md., 
during December and January, an investiga- 
tion was conducted by E. R. Kalmbach, of 
the Division of Food Habits Research, and 
Talbott Denmead, of the Migratory Bird 
Division, the results of which proved that the 
Ducks had eaten phosphorus and died from 
the poison. The birds obtained the phos- 
phorus while feeding in a wild-celery bed of 
small area, where smoke projectiles or 
grenades containing that chemical had been 
dropped during experimental firings from the 


Aberdeen Proving Grounds. It is known that 
at least 500 were thus poisoned, and this 
number may have been greatly exceeded. On 
reporting the results of the investigation to 
the War Department, which has supervision 
over the Aberdeen Proving Grounds, the 
officials promptly adopted measures to pre- 
vent a recurrence of the trouble. These 
measures are to employ, so far as possible, 
devices to frighten the birds from the wild- 
celery beds, where particles of phosphorus 
may still remain undissipated, and to limit 
the firing of similar projectiles to deeper 
water or land areas. It is possible that some 
further deaths may result from poisoning in 
the limited area where the projectiles were 
dropped, but it is hoped that through the 
employment of the frightening devices the 
birds will be kept away from the area a suf- 
ficient time to permit the phosphorus to 
become dissipated. 


ROOSEVELT BIRD SANCTUARY 


Only the first paragraphs of the first 
chapter of the Roosevelt Bird Sanctuary, 
owned and administered by the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, can be 
written at this date, March 1, 1924. During 
the two months, January and February, that 
Dr. and Mrs. Swope have been in charge, 
little else could be accomplished than keeping 
the birds fed and satisfied, and a sort of pre- 
liminary stock-taking of the trees, shrubs, 
and hardy vines. 

Plans for the Sanctuary’s evolution have 
been outlined in the main, and workmen have 
made some progress in preparation for their 
development. One feature of the Sanctuary 
is to be a wild flower section—a conservation 


measure. Only those wild flowers native to 
Long Island are desired, but Long Island’s 
flora is so all-embracing that but a few rare 
species of the United States can be excluded. 
Anyone desiring to help advance this feature 
of the Sanctuary is invited to contribute one 
or more plants, from Long Island or give 
wild flower seeds. Full records of these gifts 
will be kept as a part of the history of the 
development of the Sanctuary. 

Home-made bird nesting-boxes are needed, 
and girls and boys especially are invited to 
contribute these. 


Plants or bird-boxes sent by parcel post 


should be addressed to Eugene Swope, 
Roosevelt Bird Sanctuary, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 
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NEW LIFE MEMBERS 


Fee, $100 


Enrolled from January 1, 1924 to March 1, 1924 


Arrott, Charles F. 
Colgate, James C. 
Colgate, William 

de Heredia, Mrs. Carlos 
Floyd, Charles B. 

Fry, John H. 
Hammond, Harris 
Hawkes, Mrs. Morris 
Horsford, Mrs. Cornelia C. F. 
Hubbard, Robert F. 
Hyde, George H. 

Kling, Mrs. Clark 


Lloyd-Smith, Wilton 
McGinley, Mrs. John R. 
Pulsifer, Mrs. N. T. 
Riker, Charles L. 
Shewan, Edwin A. 
Thompson, Miss Mary G. 
Travelli, Mrs. Charles I. 
Turle, Mrs. Robert H. 
Vanderbilt, Mrs. Edith 
Whiton, Henry D. 
Yandell, Lunsford P. 


NEW SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Fee, $5 Annually 


Enrolled from January 1, 1924 to March 1, 1924 


Acosta, J. A. 
Addinsell, H. M. 
Addoms, Mrs. Everett 
Adler, Lester W. 
Ahrnke, Carl J. R. 
Alexander, Miss Margaret W. 
Allen, Walter C., Jr. 
Alsop, Mrs. R. T. 
Amend, William J. 
Amory, Mrs. Copley 
Arnold, W. Perry 
Ascher, Moses 
Atherton, Percy Lee 
Atterbury, Mrs. Anson P. 
Ayer, Mrs. J. C. 
Bacon, Daniel 

Bader, J. H. 
Bainbridge, W. C. 
Baird, Robert B. 

Ball, George T. 
Barnes, Bradley H. 
Barnes, Joseph B. 
Barnes, J. M. 
Bartlett, Judge F. A. 
Bartram, John 

Bauer, Arthur J. 
Bauer, Raphael M. 
Beach, Mrs. H. Prescott 
Becker, Emil 

Belder, Mrs. W. A. 
Bell, Martin L. 
Benson, Samuel 

The Berry Schools 
Betts, Mrs. E. H. 
Birch, Stephen 

Bird, Mrs. A. L. 
Blackwell, Mrs. Charles 
Bogert, Miss Anna M. 
Bolt, Benj. F. 
Bonnell, Mrs. G. H. 
Bowden, Livingston 


Boyce, G. H. 

Bradford, W. H. 
Brewer, Mrs. George E. 
Brewer, John D. 
Bridge, Mrs. Minnie B. 
Brittain, H. P. 

Brooks, Miss Gladys E. 
Bryan, Dr. Geo. J. 
Bull, Mrs. B. W. 
Burritt, Mrs. A. M. 
Camp, H. P. 

Campbell, Clarence L. 
Capps, Chas. R. 
Carson, Mrs. J. Henry 
Carter, Gale H. 
Carver, Harry B. 
Castle, Charles C. 
Catts, Robert M. 
Chapman, Wm. L. 
Chipman, F. L. 

Clark, Mrs. B. Preston 
Clark7GeonG. Ir 
Clarke, Frank J. 
Cleveland Public Library 
Cobb, Irvin S. 

Cole, Dr. Rufus 
Coleman, C. Philip 
Collett, Howard L. 
Coman, V.-K., Comdr U; S.N. 
Compton, Miss Celia 
Corin, Max. 

Corlies, Arthur 
Corroon, Richard A. 
Cassidy, Frank J. 
Cravath, Mrs. Paul D. 
Currier, George B. 
Cushing, Lawrence B. 
Cyrenins, L. W. 
Damrosch, Mrs. Walter 
Davis, R. R. M. 
Downing, Thomas W. 
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NEW SUSTAINING MEMBERS, continued 


deHaas, Jacob 

deKoven, Mrs. Reginald 
Delbon, Francis G. 

Denig, Dr. R. C. 

Denmead, James L. 
Dennison, Robert S. 

Devoe, Wm. B. 

DeWitt, D. P. 

Dick, Fairman R. 

Dickey, Mrs. Charles D. 
Dickson, Mrs. T. G. 
Diedrich, R. H. 

Dodge, Mrs. Francis T. 
Douglas, Mrs. E. D. 
Douglas, Mrs. William P. 
Dudley, H. H. 

Dwight, Dr. Kirby 

Dwyer, Thomas F. 

Eaton, Mrs. Charles Aubrey 
Eck, William J. 

Edey, Mrs. Frederick 
Edmonds, Mrs. Samuel Owen 
Eimer, Mrs. A. 

Eisemann, Leo 

Elgar, H. Rodger 

Ely, H. W. 

Epstein, Miss Roselyn E. 
Evans, David G. 

Ferguson, Harry L. 
Fernald, Josiah E. 

Ferry, Mrs. Mansfield 
Fickling, J. B. 

Fiske, George F. 

Fletcher, Lawrence B. 
Forman, Miss Elizabeth M. 
Foster, Henry 

Fowler, Mrs. Arthur 
Francis, M. H. 

French, Frank N. 

French, Mrs. Geo. E. 
Friedman, David 

Fromm, Samuel W. 
Frueauff, Harry D. 

Fry, Morton H. 

Fullerton, Miss Elisabeth B. 
Gaisman, Henry J. 

Garden, R. D. : 
The Gardiner Bird Club (Me.) 
Geiler, F. W. 

Gidley-Lake, W. H. 

Gillett, E. K. 

Ginsburg, S. Edward 

Girl Scouts, Camp Dept., (N. Y. C.) 
Glave, Mrs. George Y. 
Glemby, Harry 

Goldman, Mrs. Julius 
Granovetter, Sol. 

Greif, Charles 

Griffith, Miss S. D. 
Guggenheim, Mrs. Edmond A. 
Gulick, Archibald A. 
Halifax River Bird Club (Fla.) 
Hallock, Robert W. 

Hanan, Kenneth J. 


Hard, Anson W. 

Hardon, Mrs. H. W. 
Haskins, Mrs. Charles W. 
Hastings, Mrs. George S. 
Hatchett, Prof. M. P. 
Hazen, Mrs. George H. 
Henderson, R. G. 
Henshaw, Frederick V. 
Henshel, H. D. 
Herkimer, Bert S. 
Herold, S. L. 

Herr, S. Millo 

Herzog, Mrs. Samuel 
Hill, John R. 

Hirst, George C. 

Hirst, Mrs. Wm. H. 
Hochhausen, Mrs. Herman T. 
Hodges, John 

Hoernecke, Emil 
Hofmann, L. B. F. 
Hoffman, W. W. 
Hogsett, R. H. 

Holl, Albert E. 

Holmes, Mrs. Christian R. 
Holmes, F. C. 

Hopkins, D. S. 

Hopkins, Mrs. Moses 
Houck, Paul W. 

Hubley, Grant 

Hueter, Miss Anna M. 
Hulst, E. Covert 
Hutchinson, C. E., 2d 
Hutchinson, John H. 
Hyde, Edward S. 
Imboden, Dr. H. M. 
Ingalls, Mrs. Fay 
Ingham, R. Maxwell 
Jaburg, John 

Jackson, Henry H. 

Jacob, Ike H. 

Jacobs, I. Randolph 
Jamaica Plain High School Annex (Mass. ) 
Johnson, Mrs. F. L. 
Johnson, Luther H. 
Johnson, Walter L. 
Jones, Sarah, Vick & Agnes 
Jordan, H. W. 

Jordan, Max O. 
Josephson, Julius 
Juhring, John C. 

Kahn, Mrs. Otto H. 
Kenly, W. L. 

Kieran, John F. 
Kingsbury, Miss Marion B. 
Kip, William F. 

Kirby, Oswald 

Kittredge, Ben Webster, Jr. 
Klopman, Lee 
Klussmann, Fred C. 
Kolb, Fred 

Koppe, Miss Edythe L. 
Krakaur, Henry G. 
Kraus, Chas. E. 

Kress, Mrs. Claude 
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NEW SUSTAINING MEMBERS, continued 


Kress, R. H. 

Kuehnle, C. Albert 

_ Lackland, Mrs. Francis F. B. 
Lambert, Alexander 

Lambert, George B. 

Large, Walter 

Larkin, Adrian H. 

Lavigne, J. F. 

Lawrence, Effingham 

Layng, Vernon M. S. 

Leach, Frank A. 

Leffingwell, Mrs. R. C. 

Leinbach, M. Yoder 

Leprestre, Miss Wynifred 

Lewis, Arthur M. 

Lewisohn, Mrs. Richard 

Lewisohn, Mrs. Samuel A. 


Lewy, Max 

Libby, Miss Martha T. 
Lincoln, Mrs. W. C. 
Loder, Dr. Halsey B. 
Lodge, Mrs. J. T. 
Long, Mrs. O. F. 
Longfellow, Miss Alice M. 
Lore, George deForest 
Loveman, Mrs. H. P. 
Lovett, Mrs. Robert A. 
Lowell, Miss Martha 
Lutkins, Clinton S. 
Lyford, C. Harold 
McAlpin, B. B. 
McCalmont, Miss Clara 
McCauley, Thomas H. 
McConnell, Warren C. 
McCormick, John 
McCreight, M. J. 
McCulloch, Miss Elizabeth Schuyler 
McDonald, Mrs. Grant 

McKenna, John A. 

McLane, Allan, Jr. 

McLean, George 

McMeel, Patrick 

McNear, Mrs. George P. 

McNeill, Arthur Yates 

McNutt, Miss Dorothea R. 
McTigue, Andrew 

MacCurdy, Mrs. John 
MacDonald, Alexander 

Mackall, W. H. 

Mackay, Malcolm S. 

Mackie, David Ives 

Macomber, John R. 

Macpherson, Dr. Duncan 
Macready, Mrs. Robert Ashton 
Macy, C. Curtis 

Maduro, S. E. L. 

Mahler, J. H. 

Manneck, Miss Josephine H. 
Martin, Paul J. 

Mayer, B. 

Mayer, S. J. 

Meeker, S. M. 

Merritt, Hiram 

Merrow, O. W. 
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Metzger, David 
Meyer, Arthur S. 
Meyer, Henry vonL. 
Meyer, Mrs. Henry vonL. 
Meynen, Geo. K. 
Miller, B. D. 

Miller, Mrs. B. D. 
Mills, W. McMaster 
Minsch, Wm. J. 
Mitchell, Mrs. John Ames 
Mitchill, R. Milton, Jr. 
Moody, B. A. 

Moore, Benjamin 
Morgan, Gifford 
Morrill, Gayden W. 
Morse, F. L. 

Morton, Mrs. R. P. 
Moses, James Garfield 
Moshier, W. D. 
Mossman, Mrs. H. H. 
Mott, Mrs. Caroline 
Muller, Carl L. 

Muller, H. W. 

Muller, Louis F. 
Mundy, Mrs. Floyd W. 
Munson, H. E. 
Murchie, Wilfred E. 
Murnane, George 
Murray, Mrs. Hamilton 
Myrick, Shirley C. 
Nature Study Club (Texas) 
Neave, Mrs. Charles 
Neilson, Mrs. M. S. 
New, Hon. Harry S. 
Newell, D. P. 
Newland, Mrs. W. C. 
Newman, A. L. 
Nichols, Mrs. W. H. 
Niles, Miss Florilla 
North, Miss E. B. 
O’Donnell, Jas. C. 
Offinger, Martin H. 
Ogburn, Charlton, Jr. 
Oler, Wesley M. 
Ollesheimer, Henry 
Olmsted, Theodore F. 
Olney, Warren, Jr. 
Palmer, Arthur C. 
Palmer, Miles C. 
Parsons, J. Graham 
Pattee, Miss Hortense J. 
Patterson, Mrs. Wm. A. 
Payne, Robert P. 
Peabody, E. F. 

Pell, Herbert, Jr. 
Phelps, H. G. 

Pike, E. Bertram 
Potter, J. W. Fuller 
Powell, Charles S. 
Prall, Rev. Dr. William 
Pratt, Mrs. S. C. 
Proctor, F. C. 

Purdy, Wm. M. 

Quinn, Robert E. 
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NEW SUSTAINING MEMBERS, continued 

Quint, Mrs. Wilder D. Stutsman Co. Sportmen’ 
Raffloer, Miss Millie Dak.) e AA 
Raymond, C. E. Suydam, Mrs. Lambert 
Reinisch, Mrs. E. F. A. Sweely, H. Wilson 
Richardson, Oliver W. Symington, Albert 
Richmond, Edw. Dean Tayloe, E. D. 
Ripley, Edward L. Taylor, Miss Priscilla 
Rogers, Morrison Terry, Mrs. Wylleys 
Rogers, Mrs. Rainey Thomas, George, 3d 
Rossiter, E. K. Tinkham, Miss Florence L. 
San Diego Society of Natural History Tjader, Mrs. Richard 

(Calif.) Trossbach, Mrs. John A. 
Sansome, Mrs. F. A. Tuck, Burt A. 
Schelling, Ernest Turnbull, Mrs. E. J. 
Schlesinger, Mrs. Halle S. Turnure, Mrs. George E. 
Schleussner, Philip Tuttle, Mrs. Lillian. 
Schuler, Chas. W. Vaughan, J. C., Jr. 
Scott, Frank A. Vermont Botanical Club (Vt.) 
Scott, Mrs. Frank Hall Voth, R. C, 
Scott, W. C. Wagner, Hayden W. 
Shepherd, Mrs. F. B. Warriner, J. B. 
Shumway, Mrs. A. Ritter White, Clarence W. 
Sidman, Edgar V. White, George Foster 
Slack, Mrs. Henry Whittemore, W. L. 
Slater, Mrs. Nelson Wiernik, Peter 
Slater, Mrs. Wm. A. Wilcox, Ransom E. 
Sloan, Mrs. William S. : Williams, Allan I. 
Smiley, Edward A. Williams, Mrs. Edgar M. 
Smith, Dr. Charles P. Williston, Robert L. 
Smith, Daniel C. Wilson, Mrs. Cora E. McDevitt 
Smith, C. Powers Wilson, Mrs. Lydia M. 
Smith, Harrison Wimer, George N. 
Smith, Val. Wolkwitz, Ernest 
Smith, Walter H. Wood, Mrs. H. Duncan 
Speenburgh, Geo. A. Woodhull, William T. 
Spencer, Frederick C. Woods, John F. 
Stephenson, J. Fred Woodside, M. Dorsey 
Stern, Miss Beatrice L. Woolley, Mrs. James V. S. 
Stern, Lehman Worden, Clinton V. 
Stevens, Francis K. Worrilow, W. H. 
Stolberg, John R. Wright, George S. 
Stout, Mrs. Arthur Purdy Wyckoff, Mrs. Peter B. 
Strassburger, L. Zabriskie, John G.- 
Strauss, Mrs. Samuel Zobel, Hans E. 


Stumer, Mrs. Louise M. Zukor, Eugene J. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO BUILDING FUND TO MARCH 1, 


Previously reported . . a) cee $4,402 
Anderson, Miss Katharine M. : 
Andrew, An SA etch 
Anonymous ae) 
Anonymous 


Arnold, Miss Mittie . 

Athey, "Miss Isabella W 

Bartlett, Mrs. Chas. T. 

Bayne, Mrs ateb. oer he ee 
Biggs, Mrs. Ne Norton >. 2h: 2 
Blodgett, Miss Harriet M. ... . 
Bonaparte, Mrs. Charles J. . 

Brady, Miss Ethel W. . . 

Braine, Miss Elizabeth A. ... . 
Bruner .Virss i Paper nee 
Burden, James A. . a ise 
Carey, Mrs. H. B. . aaa ae 
Casement, Mrs. Frances M. ... 2 
Clark, Mrs. Nathan . 

Clothier, Mrs. Walter . 

Corning, John Herbert . 

Darlington, Mrs. H. S. . 

Dexter, Miss Mary L. . 

DuBois, Mrs. Goddard . ; | re 
iBdison, DhomasA, =. =) uae nes 
Faust, Clarence . . Sy 
KinleysWilliam les 2) ee 
Klages Mrs, S.Gi Jes © = See 
Fuguet, Stephen F Pet kee 
PullersMirss HoracesAcen)) see 
Golery Mrs) Frank Hie 20-9) 9S 
Hall, Orlando. . 3 

Haskell, Miss Helen P.. . 

Holbrook, Mrs. Newton D. . 
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Interest received oases 
Jennings, Robert E. . 
Kemeys, Walter S. - 
Kittredge, S. Dana 
Larsen, Miss Agnes . . 
Loines, Mrs. Mary ioe 
Louis, Charles H. 

Lucas, Mrs. George C. 
Marshall, Mrs. E. O. 


Mayer, Mrs. Rosalynde a 


Mills, Miss Jean 
Osborne, Arthur A. 
Owen, Winston . . 
Porter, Willard Hall, jr. 
Putnam, Mrs. Lucy W. 
Rhoads, SeNe eae 
Rockefeller, William A. 


Sandhills Bird Club (N._C.) 


Seabrook, Mrs. H. H. . 
Sharpe, Miss Elizabeth M. 
Sherman, Mrs. E. J. 
Stebbins, Miss Anna co 
Stetson, = : 
Stimson, Louis A. 
Stone, Robert G. . 
Taber, Mrs. Sydney R. 
Taylor, Mrs. W. R. K. . 
Terrell, Clyde B. oo. 
Thompson, Mrs. D. B. 
iirue, Mirsyh. Cae 
Vorhies, Charles T. 
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